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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of Winter Birdlife 


Ludlow Griscom 


The winter of 1949-50 again was a season of vio- 
lent contrasts on opposite sides of the continent. 
The whole East enjoyed preposterously warm 
weather in December and January, the southern 
states never had any winter at all, while the North- 
west from the Northern Great Plains to the Pacific 
coast had one of the most severe in history. In the 
northern tier of eastern states real winter weather 
arrived in mid-February and lasted way into March, 
so that spring was greatly retarded. 

The outstanding effects on birdlife were general 
scarcity and heavy losses to waterfowl, game birds 
and others in the Northwest, and an almost incred- 
ible variety and abundance of birds farther north 
than usual in the East and South. As a result 445 
were reported in the Christmas Counis 
alone, including several never previously reported 
in the United States in winter, notably a Bay- 
breasted Warbler collected in Georgia, and a Gray 
Vireo in Arizona. The arrival of real winter in 
mid-February in the North eliminated most of this 
“southern straggler” element, as shown statistically 
for Cape Cod, Mass. In the deep South, various 
sections complained of a scarcity of many winter 
residents, presuming that the heat caused them 
to linger farther north! Severe drought conditions 
prevailed in much of the Southeast. Mr. Broley 
reported a failure, for the fourth successive year, 
of the nesting season of the Bald Eagle in south 
Florida, and suggested that a combination of heat 
and drought might explain it. 


species 


It is difficult to see that the occurrence of winter 
Visitors, at least in the northern states, can have 
much correlation with weather conditions, and it 
is a simple matter to be misled and rush too hastily 
into glittering generalities. As usual some of the 
irregular northern visitors failed to appear, but 
those who think that this was due to a mild winter 
must explain the heavy flights of certain others. 
Certain obvious paradoxes will appear below. 

Gannet.—Continued increase on the Atlantic sea- 
board, lingering far northward in numbers, south 
to Georgia and the Gulf of Mexico, with several 
records from the Great Lakes. 

White Pelican.—Increasing in Florida. 

Waterjowl—In good numbers in most of the 
country* in early winter, many stragglers lingering 
far northward. The Blue Goose wintered in Massa- 
chuseits and occurred in Arizona and central Cali- 
fornia. A Canada Goose (Cackling) was collected 
in Arizona, and 2 Emperor Geese were noted at 
Monterey, Calif. Probably there have never pre- 

*Although, in some 
noted. 


sections, decreases were 


viously been so many northern reports of Blue- 
winged Teal. Some of these data must not be 
interpreted too optimistically. Thus, an unprece- 
dented count of Canada Geese was obtained on the 
Cape Cod census, but only the normal number of 
birds remained when real winter weather arrived. 
Only 6 years ago an excellent fall flight mysteri- 
ously evaporated over the winter, and it remains to 
be determined whether history will repeat itseif 
or not. 

Hawks.—No_ real flight of the Goshawk took 
place, only a scattering of birds in the northern 
states, with one far southern straggler at Rockport, 
Tex. The Rough-legged Hawk was in fair numbers 
from eastern New Jersey to Virginia, and in the 
mid-prairie states, but down in numbers in the 
Dakotas. A Gyrfalcon (white phase) was collected 
in South Dakota. 

Shorebirds—Vhe Red Phalarope apparently win- 
ters regularly in the Gulf of Mexico off northwest- 
ern Florida. As with the ducks, this group of birds 
furnished many northern records in early winter. 
It is good to read of 600 Marbled Godwits in a 
day in Florida. In a very different category is the 
Purple Sandpiper, in recent years steadily appear- 
ing on breakwaters in much of the East, this year 
collected in Georgia for the first time. 

White-winged Gulls—One of the three heaviest 
flights in history in the Northeast, peak numbers 
in record-breaking heat in late December! The 
Glaucous Gull reached south Florida, and occurred 
inland in the Connecticut Valley, Mass., at Troy, 
N. Y., and in Kentucky. The Iceland Gull also 
reached Florida and inland in the Great Lakes. 

Alcids.—An exceedingly poor year in the North- 
east. The Dovekie records (chiefly dead), from 
New Jersey to Maryland, and probably accounted 
for by the marked flights last November. 

Game Birds.—The Wild Turkey is reported as in- 
creasing in West Virginia. Never previously re- 
ported in this column is a southward flight of the 
Arctic-inhabiting Willow Ptarmigan to northern 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. 

Owls.—Two species made some history this year. 
The Short-eared Owl, steadily declining for 75 
years, turned up almost all over the United States, 
and in most exceptional numbers in areas as far 
apart as Massachusetts and Idaho. There were re- 
ports from Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Arizona. There was a spectacular Snowy 
Owl flight from Rhode Island to Virginia and in 
the north central states, but it did not involve the 
area north and east of Massachusetts, and was 
mediocre in that state. The inference, therefore. 
is that the eastern birds came in from the North- 
west. The flight was further characterized by de- 
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veloping late and concluding rapidly. 
Nuthatches.—Red-breasted Nuthatches reached 
almost every section of the United States, but thet 


occurrence in) numbers was exceedingly spotty. 
‘There was also a marked movement of Pygmy 
Nuthatches in the far west. 

Gray Shrike.—A great flight vear in the Atlantic 


States only, with no unusually southern records. 

Bohemian Very abundant in the 
northern Rockies, some in the Dakotas, and _ strag- 
glers east to Ottawa and Quebec City. 

Finches.—Flight of Evening Grosbeaks in almost 
every) part of the country east of the Great 
Plains. ‘The size of some of the flocks, and the 
numbers banded at certain feeding stations were 
truly astonishing. The Pine Grosbeak irrupted in 
great numbers into Vermont and = central New 
Hampshire. Crossbills appeared nowhere in num- 
bers, and a minor flight of redpolls did not reach 
New England until early March. 

Other Land Birds.—I note with regret the ar- 
rival of the Starling at Tucson, Ariz. The Yellow- 
breasted Chat has been developing an inexplicable 


Waxwing. 


trend in recent in the Northeast. Casual, 
north of extreme southern Massachusetts, it began 
turning up regularly in) August and Sepiember 


near Boston a few years ago, coming from = good. 


vears 


ness knows where. It next began occurring in early 
stations, and each 
vear sees an increase of records. ‘This past winter 
there were 4 in Massachusetts, 1 in Connecticut, 1 
on Long Island, N. Y., and g in Pennsylvania. One 
or another form of the Oregon Junco now wanders 
to the East with increasing frequency, this year the 
score was Ohio, 3; Ontario, 3; western New York, 


winter, now survives at feeding 


1; Massachusetts, 4. 


Rarilies—Eared Grebe collected in Ontario and 
Massachusetts. A Greater Shearwater collected in 
Florida. A ‘Turkey Vulture picked up exhausted at 
East Port Medway, Nova Scotia, about April 10, 


The Red Crossbill (Newfoundland) collected in 
Maryland. Reported seen were Eared Grebe on 
Long Island, N. Y., Western Grebe in Florida. 


Magnificent Frigate-bird in Ontario, 2 Vermilion 
Flycatchers in Georgia, and a Sage Thrasher at 


Barnegat City, N. J. 





REGION 


Winter 


REPORTS 


Season 


December 1, 1949 to March 31. 1950 





NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION, - 
\fter a warm and open fall, winter arrived from 
the latitude of Boston northward with cold waves 
and snow the last davs 
of November, and these 
conditions lasted 
through the middle of 
December. \ sudden 


change to extreme heat 


\ took place, producing 
ue" 2 the warmest December 
i? in history (Boston) , 
and the vear closed 

with an unprecedented 

heat accumulation — of 

+ 500°. No winter 

weather worthy of the 


name took place the en- 
tire month of January 
and the first half 
February. On February 
old-fashioned 
weather sudden- 
lasted mid-March. ‘The 
country froze up, there was plenty of snow, and 
northward those catering to the skiing enthusiasts 
were able 


ol 





OBLOCK? 








real 
winten 
through 


19, 





ly arrived and 


to recover the disastrous losses suffered 


in the first half of the season. February made some 
history in that it closed with a temperature de 
ficiency, breaking a record of 20 consecutive months 


warmer than ay erage. 
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Thanks to winter weather in carly December, 
Christmas birding from Boston northward was ap- 
proximately normal in that the number of south. 
ern stragglers was about average, with the excep- 
tion of a few water birds, particularly pond and 
marsh ducks.  ‘Votally different conditions — pre- 
vailed on the coast to the southwest, where no se- 
rious freeze-up occurred. On Cape Cod and coastal 
Rhode Island the sequence of events duplicated the 
extraordinary ones of last year; this area was de- 
luged with fall and belated southern 
stragglers, and record-breaking lists of species and 


migrants 


counts of individuals were made by every compe- 
tent partv. Unlike 1949, however, where there 
never was any real winter, the severe weather in 


late February eliminated most of the southern strag- 
elers, of 


Was 


including a substantial percentage the 
Mr. Henry M. Parker 


good as to go to Cape Cod with me in carly March, 


fresh-water birds. so 


and we repeated the Brewster census area exactly 


as to route and time schedule. The outstanding 


comparative results are summarized in the table 
below. Readers 


should bear 


in mind that in 
March, Nantucket Sound and Cape Cod Bay were 
ice to the horizon line, the salt’ marshes were 


frozen, and there were a few air holes only in the 


larger ponds. Various species, normally present 
and missed in January, were found in March. Note 
that the reduction individuals 


than the total species list. 


in is much greater 


at 


he 


so 


ly 
ng 


le 


re 
re 
he 
nt 
te 
er 


jJan.1 Mar. gand5 


Total species ae 62 60 
Jan. species not found in Mar.: 23 
Southern element, species 14 13 
Common Loon des 6 1 
Pied-billed Grebe ......... 21 1 
Canada Geose .............. 6000 660 
Black Duck be whedres . 2900 410 
Am. Golden-eye bigs BM 1350 190 
Common Eide1 Lecce. 10,800 16 
White-winged Scoter . .. 6100 2 
Red-backed Sandpiper {70 30 
Ring-billed Gull ....... ; 275 3 
Yellow-shafted Flicker : 53 19 
Blue Jay 4 eee 33 5 
Black-capped Chickadee .... 220 135 
Eastern Bluebird ; fs Bs 60 7 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 14 rt) 
Cedar Waxwing 85 oO 
Starling ae 175 61 
Am. Goldfinch 67 22 
Slate-colored Junco Bd 25 


As usual, local weather conditions affected va- 
rious groups of birds after they had gotten here, 
but had nothing to do with their appearance. The 
factors causing the presence or absence of the more 
irregular winter visitants are either a failure of the 
food supply where they come from, or else are en- 
tirely speculative. Illustrations of the latter cate- 
gory are the white-winged gulls, whose arrival in 
exceptional numbers in the warmest December in 
history does not appear to make sense. I am again 
embarrassed at having to single out a small per- 
centage only of rarities for special mention, and I 
particularly appreciate a splendid summary for 
Rhode Island from M. David Emerson. 

Grebes.—One Eared Grebe detected, apparently 
settled for the winter in a cove at Rockport, on 
Feb. 5 by me, was constantly seen by numerous 
observers, and collected by Allen Morgan on Feb. 
25, the first specimen for the Atlantic seaboard. 
Ornithologists who deplore the decline of collecting 
specimens for proof in the Northeast, might note 
that it took a whole day! The cooperation of the 
police had to be secured, someone had to be per- 
suaded to launch a boat put up for the winter, 
excited crowds had to be dealt with, and the cour- 
teous and obliging police heaved a sigh of relief 
when Mr. Morgan left town with his specimen. 

Waterfowl—A Blue Goose spent the winter in 
Boston Harbor, often appearing at Squantum until 
March ig. Another was finally collected on Black 
Island, R. I., on Feb. 28. A Shoveller was seen at 
Newton from Feb. 6-24; one of the few winter 
Stragglers ever reported from New England. More 
Barrow’s Golden-eyes than usual, 8 from Boston 
northward, 4 on Cape Cod, and one from Rhode 
Island. More, King Eiders than usual, small flocks 
off Wells, Me., and Cape Ann, singles elsewhere in 
usual places. Waterfowl in general were in excep- 
tional numbers and variety, with a notable number 
of the rarer pond ducks. Record high counts were 
made for Canada Goose (Cape Cod), Greater 


Scaup (up to 16,500 off Moon Island, Boston Hatr- 
bor), and Common Eider (off Monomoy). The 
only exception was the Harlequin Duck. 

Vultures—A Black Vulture was caught alive but 
exhausted at Marion, Mass., on Feb. 5. 

Rails—A Black Rail was flushed and well seen 
at Aflen’s Pond, S. Dartmouth, in late December 
(R. Bowen and R. Goodall), much the latest rec- 
ord for this rare and elusive species in the North- 
east. 

Gulls.—One of the three best years in history for 
white-winged gulls, particularly the Iceland. 

Alcids.—A particularly poor winter. A Common 
Murre captured alive at Nahant on Feb. 14. 

Owls.—Short-eared Owls wintered at an excep- 
tional number of localities on coastal points of the 
whole state of Massachusetts occasionally in small 
groups. This was a moderate flight year for the 
Snowy Owl, steadily decreasing in number of rec- 
ords northward and eastward. Another marked 
feature was the late arrival of most of the birds 
and the brief duration of the flight (3 weeks in 
December) . 

Passerines.—One of the greatest flight years tor 
the Gray Shrike, developing quite late. Several ac- 
tive observers near Boston have seen over 30 birds 
each. Yellow-breasted Chat: one of the surprising 
developments of recent years has been the annual 
increase in winter records of this southern species, 
which no longer breeds near Boston or at any 
known points northward. A heavy flight of Evening 
Gro:beaks of record-breaking proportions only in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Pine Grosbeaks 
were scattered in eastern Canada and eastern Maine 
by late December; a tremendous irruption into cen- 
tral New Hampshire, Jan. 1-16. Around Hanover, 
flocks of 800 and 1000 birds were reported, and 
Douglas Wade estimated 15,000 birds in the area. 
A few small flocks southward into Massachusetts. 
White-winged Crossbills remained common in east- 
ern Maine and northern New Hampshire; a few 
strayed south into Massachusetts. An adult male 
Oregon Junco wintered at a feeder at Newton and 
trapped and banded, and compared with skins 
by C. Russell Mason. We are convinced it was 
montanus of the current A.O.U. Check-list. Another 
adult male, which appeared exactly similar, win- 
tered at a feeder in Newbury—LupLow Grisco, 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge 3%. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—In the 
southern part of the Region the winter was re- 
markably mild and precipitation light. The mean 
temperature for December was 5 degrees above 
normal; that for January, 11 degrees above with 
70.5 degrees recorded on the 26th, the highest ever 
registered in New York City in January. February 
and March were almost normal. From October to 
April only 8.8 in. of snow fell in New York City. In 
more northerly sections the conditions were rela- 
tively the same but with colder weather and heavy; 
snow after Feb. 1. Winter temperatures in Quebec 
were slightly above normal, the precipitation there 
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showed less snow but 
more rain than usual. It 
is probable that the 
mildness of early winter 
was the cause of the 
numerous occurrences of 
the rather unusual win- 
tering records: Mocking- 
birds from northern 
New Jersey to Gardner, 
Mass.; Mourning Doves, 
Catbirds, Brown Thrash- 
ers, Hermit ‘Thrashes 


and Eastern ‘Towhees 
throughout the Region 
north to the Adiron- 
dacks. On Jan. 2g, at 


Easton, Conn., a Yellow- 
breasted Chat, recently 
killed by a_ car 
picked up at the road. 
side. (Mrs. Long). Another Chat was seen almost 
daily through most of January and February at 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y. A Black and White War- 
bler was seen for a week in early January at New 
Rochelie, N. Y. (Mrs. Hamburger) . 

Grebes, Cormorants Herons.—Red-necked 
Grebes were infrequent; an Eared Grebe was re- 
ported at Long Beach, L. L, on Dec. 1 (Bull) and 
another similar report from the same place, Mar. 
4 (Maver, Rose). Pied-billed Grebes remained in 
the north as long as there was open water; one 
Burlington, Vt., Jan. 15 (Miss Smith), 1 Windsor 
Locks, Conn., Feb. 8 (Risley, French). A Euro- 
pean Cormorant was seen in the Connecticut River 














was 


and 


at West Springfield, Mass., on Feb. 3  (Cruick- 
shank). Great Blue and Black-crowned Night 
Herons wintered in greater numbers than usual. 


An American Bittern was at Stony Point, N. Y., on 
Jan 22 (Deed) and one at Green’s Farms, Conn., 
on Nov. go (Saunders) . 

Geese and Ducks.—Canada wintered well 
on southern Long Island and on the northern New 
Jersey Brant present in fair numbers. 
There were many reports of Snow Geese, some com- 
ing from inland points of Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut and New Jersey. Such occurrences were 
practically unknown not so many years ago. ‘Two 
European Widgeon were at Valley Stream, L. L, 
N. Y., Jan. 14 (Komorowski). Am. Golden-eye, 
Old-squaw and all mergansers numerous. Three 
Harlequin Ducks at Atlantic Beach, L. I., Mar. 4 
(Maver, Rose). ‘These were seen almost daily up 
to Mar. 12. 

On Oct. 21 at Dexter, N. Y., at the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario, a duck was shot which was min- 
utely described by the hunter to Mr. John Chapin. 
The description was that of the Cinnamon Teal. 
The report comes through Dr. Meade. 

Birds of Prey—A Turkey Vulture was reported 

Tenafly, N. J., on Jan. 7 (Mayr). There were 
but few Goshawks reported but Cooper’s and Sharp- 
shinned were quite common. A Broad-winged 
Hawk was seen at Longmeadow, Mass., on Dec. 4 


Geese 


coasts. 


over 
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(Eliot and others). Bald Eagles were numerous 
at the edge of ice on the lower Hudson River in 


the late winter. There have been a number of 
Gyrfalcons reported, 1 at Canarsie, L. I., Jan. 23 
(Elliott) ; 1 at Idlewild, L. I., Mar. 12 (Jacobson, 


Sedwitz) ; 1 at Northampton, Mass., Feb. 11 (Mrs. 
Wakeman) and a fourth at Branchville, N. J., Mar. 
12 (Nixdorf). Sparrow Hawks seemed unusually 
numerous. 

Gallinaceous Birds——Ruffed Grouse carried over 
a good winter population in the Green Mountains 
of Vermont (Decker) and were reported as un- 
usually numerous at Wells River, Vt., in early win- 
ter (Smith). Spruce Grouse were noted near Paul 
Smith’s, N. Y., in late fall (Meade). 

Shorebirds and Gulls.—A late American Wood- 
cock, Dec. 6, was seen at Granby, Mass. (Schurr) . 
Wilson’s Snipe wintered at Greenfield, Mass., and 
others remained at Williamsburg, Mass., at least 
until Jan. 14 (Eliot). Purple Sandpipers have been 
fairly common on the south shore of Long Island 
and have been seen frequently on the Sound shore 
of Connecticut. A Glaucous Gull was at South 
Hadley, Mass., on Feb. 13 and later (Eliot) and an- 


other was reported at Troy, N. Y., Feb. 5. There 
were many additional reports of this bird from 
the coast. An Iceland Gull was seen at Spring- 
field, Mass., in early Mar. (R. D. Edwards), an- 


other at Cooperstown, N. Y., Jan. 28 (Hill). At 
Belleville, N. J.. one spent the winter (Wolfarth) 
and at Quebec city, Quebec, 4 were seen Jan. 1 
(Cayouette). All of these are inland points. Four 
European Black-headed Gulls were at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., on Jan. 7 (J. L. Edwards) and g at the 
Narrows, N. Y. Harbor, on Mar. 4 (Grant). These 
3 were probably among those seen at Perth Amboy. 

Owls.—This winter has seen a marked incursion 
of Snowy Owls. Arriving in mid-November, they 
remained until the middle of March. There are 
but few reports northern New Hampshire 
and Vermont, or through the Connecticut 
River Valley. Some were seen in the Adirondacks 
of N. Y., but to the southwest of these mountains 
they appeared in numbers, 25 or more were shot 
near Ilion, N. Y. (Hill). Near the Sound shore in 
southwestern Connecticut) many (Mrs. 
Long) but by far the largest numbers were seen 
on the south shore of Long Island. From Montauk 
Point west to New York City there was hardly a 
suitable spot where owls could not be found, 8 
were reported by one observer in one day at Jones 
Beach. Northern New Jersey, particularly the New- 
ark Meadows had these birds and a 
few were reported from inland points. Short-eared 
Owls have wintered rather commonly mainly on 
southern Long Island. 

Land Birds.—Open water through a large part of 
the winter made Belted Kingfisher records nu- 
merous. A Red-headed Woodpecker wintered at 
Greenfield, Mass. (Martin). Horned Larks were 
common and widely distributed. The Blue Jay 
and Am. Crow were down in numbers. Am. Robins 
wintered plentifully and a Wood Thrush was seen 
frequently throughout the winter at West Nyack. 


from 
south 


wintered 


its share of 


N. Y. (Mrs. Irving). At Quebec city, Quebec, the 
flock of Bohemian Waxwings reached its greatest 
number, 25, on Jan. 21 (Hamel). Except from 
Quebec, the Gray Shrike is reported in more than 
usual numbers throughout the Region. The earl- 
iest confirmed record was on Nov. 5 in Franklin 
Co., Mass., there were earlier reports but these may 
have been Loggerhead Shrikes. It has been noted 
that immature birds were in the minority. Records 
from southern Long Island were numerous and 
there are many from northern New Jersey. Two 
Tufted Titmice were seen at Goshen, N. Y., on 
Jan. 23. Rather far north for this bird (Hallen- 
beck). As might be expected, Eastern Meadowlarks, 
Red-winged Blackbirds, Purple Grackles and 
Brown-headed Cowbirds wintered rather generally. 

Among the Fringillidae the outstanding event was 
the unprecedented incursion of Evening Gros- 
beaks. Without question this has been the largest 
flight known, particularly in the southern part of 
the Region. Long Island had relatively few, the 
greatest concentration being in northern New Jer- 
sev, southern New York and southwestern New 
England. A few of these grosbeaks appeared in 
the late fall and then disappeared and the great 
inrush did not occur until mid-January. In Ber- 
gen Co., New Jersey, there seems to have been the 
greatest concentration, probably about 3000 birds, 
goo at one feeding station; in northwestern New 
Jersey more than 600 were counted at feeders in 
5 small communities; in Rockland Co., N. Y., over 
goo were recorded; at Westport, Conn., there were 
several flocks, the largest over a hundred _ birds 
(Mrs. Long); at Burlington, Vt., as many as 123 
at one feeder (Miss Smith); New Haven, Conn.; 
flocks of 50 at many feeders (Bunting). Figures are 
now being prepared on which a rather close esti- 
mate of the entire winter population may _ be 
based. Purple Finches were not numerous, pat- 
ticularly in the early winter. The House Finch 


on Long Island is increasing, 70 at Babylon. It is 
also increasing the territory occupied. In the 


northern part of the Region the Pine Grosbeak 
has been fairly abundant but very few have been 
seen in southern sections. ‘There has been a very 
high mortality among both the Evening and the 
Pine Grosbeaks along the northern highways, 
searching for grit along the roads it may be that 
the birds pick up calcium chloride in lethal quan- 
tities. Many seem so stupefied that they make no 
attempt to get out of the way of approaching cars. 
One report is that 200 dead Pine Grosbeaks were 
counted along a road in northern Vermont (Bagg). 
Redpolls swung down from the North in rather 
small numbers. Passing through Quebec in early 
winter they appeared in the southern part of the 
Region in late February and early March. Near 
Schenectady, N. Y., the maximum count was se- 
cured on Feb. 26; in northern New Jersey the 
maximum was even later. Pine Siskins were not 
numerous and but few crossbills have been seen. 
Elliott reported an encouraging increase of Ip- 
swich Sparrows on Long Island. A Vesper Spar- 
row was seen at Hadley, Mass., Dec. 31 (Eliot). 


Many reports indicate that Slate-colored Juncos 
and Tree Sparrows are down as are the White- 
throated Sparrows. Two Oregon Juncos have been 
visiting feeding stations in the Northampton, 
Mass., area throughout the winter and a Clay-col- 
ored Sparrow was collected there (Eliot). Snow 
Buntings have been numerous.—CHARLEs K,. 
NicHoLs, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION,—The 
winter was abnormally warm until mid-February, 
when a sharp drop brought cold weather which 
continued 
throughout the 
season. At the 
same time there 
was quite an in- 
flux of northern 
species: Rough- 
legged Hawks, 
Snowy Owls, 
and Evening 
Grosbeaks. An 
over - confident 
Am. Robin at 
Woodbury,N. J., 
was apparently 
incubating in an 
inaccessible nest on Feb. 4, but deserted after the 
temperature drop. 

Grebes and Gannets.—Scott’s count of 170 
Horned Grebes in York Co., Va., Jan. 21, is the 
highest yet for the area. The Gannet population 
on the New Jersey coast reached a high point; 
Scott counted 263 in Princess Anne Co., Va., om 
Dec. 3; Ocean City, Md., had 50 on Nov. 12 and 5 
on Dec, 28. 

Herons.—Fifty Little Blue Herons wintered at 
Stone Harbor, N. J., until the temperature drop 
(Wright). Cook saw a Green Heron near Reading, 
Pa., on Dec. 4. Perkins saw 2 Snowy Egrets at Back 
Bay on Dec. 1. Malcolm Davis found fragments of 
fresh shells under a nest of feral Black-crowned 
Night Herons at the National Zoo on Feb. 3, an 
extremely early date. 

Swans, Geese and Ducks.—There were 1500 
Whistling Swans and 10,000-15,000 Canvas-backs 
on upper Chesapeake Bay near Perryville. A high 
count of 20,000 Snow Geese was made at Back Bay 
on Dec. 3. About 5000 Snow Geese wintered in the 
vicinity of Fortescue, N. J. Brant could be found 
in all New Jersey coastal waters, probably up to 
last fall’s 100,000. Ducks, both in respect to species 
and to individuals, were present to a remarkable 
degree in the northern part of the region. Man- 
ners reported 11 Gadwall at Salem, N. J., on 
March g. The European Teal was seen at the 
National Airport, Arlington, Va., on Dec. 3 (E. G. 
Davis) and on Dec. 31 and Feb 22 (Barnes); at 
Berlin, Md., on Feb. 26 (D. C. Aud. Soc.); and 
at Westville, N. J., on March 11. The Wicomico 
River, Md., area had 7500 Ruddy Ducks on Feb. 
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11; and Westmoreland Park, Va., 3600 on Jan. 29 
A drake Harlequin Duck was seen at Ocean City, 
Dec. 28, a first record for Marvland (Davis & 
Willoughby). Barnes and C. O. Handley, Jr., found 
2 King Eiders at Ocean City, Md., on Jan. 29. 

Hawks.—Rough-legged Hawks have been re- 
ported frequently in the Pennsylvania-New Jersey 
area; also individuals at Bombay Hook, Oct. 30; 
Centerville, Md., Nov. 5; Monument Knob, Md., 
Dec. 3; Richmond, Va., Dec. 19 (Scott); Arlington, 
Va., Dec. 31; Bethesda, Md., Jan. 1. Three Golden 
Eagles were noted on Nov. 1 at Norristown, Pa. 
(R. Middleton); and singles at Monument Knob, 
Nov. 11 and Dec. 3; at Seneca, Md., Dec. 3; and 
at Triadelphia Reservoir, Feb. 5 (Cross). 

Rails, Gallinules and Shorebirds—A King Rail 
was seen at Back Bay, Va., on Dec. 1 (Perkins) 
and Dec. 31 (V.S.0.). Two Florida Gallinules 
were seen at Point Pleasant, N. J., on the unusual 
date of Feb. 5 (W. Middleton). Grey found an 
Oyster-catcher at Lynnhaven, Norfolk, Va., Dec. 
3. Reimann made a count, high for winter, of 81 
Lesser Yellow-legs at Salem, N. J., Jan. 28. Thou- 
sands of Red-backed Sandpipers and hundreds of 
Black-bellied Plovers wintered on the New Jersey 
coast. Cook Spotted Sandpipers on Feb. 
27 at Dowington, Pa. Barnes, Handley and Briggs 
counted 24 Purple Sandpipers at Indian River 
Inlet, Del., on Jan. 29. 

Gulls, Terns and Auks.—A_ few Iceland and 
Glaucous Gulls have been seen along the New 
Jersey coast and on the Delaware River near Phila- 
delphia. Scott saw g5 Forster’s Terns at Newporxt 
News, Va., on Dec. 2: and Barnes and Handley 
found one at West Ocean City on Jan. 28. A Razor- 


saw 2 


billed Auk was seen at Point Pleasant, N. J., on 
Feb. 12 (D.V.O.C.). Scott et al. found late Royal 
Terns at Seaford, York Co., Va., Dec. 2, and at 


Virginia Beach, Dec. 3. Many Dovekies, mostly dead 
birds, have been reported on the New Jersey and 
Maryland coast; and 2 were caught in mackerel nets 
otf Chincoteague, Va., Dec. g (T. H. Cunningham) . 
Doves.—R. Middleton found Mourning 
Doves, a surprising number, frequenting a corn 
field at Norristown, Pa., during January. 
Owls.—Perkins reports a Barn Owl nest with 4 
eggs on Ragged Island. Back Bay, Va., Jan. 24. The 
winter saw an invasion of Snowy Owls which may 
well be the largest in recent years, with about 25 
records in the northern part of the region and a 
somewhat smaller number to the south. 
as follows: Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 4 (Frey); 2 at 
Stone Harbor, N. J., Dec. 18 (Wright); Salem, 
N. J.. Dec. 17) (Mrs. McCoubrie); several about 
Philadelphia in the third week in December; Har- 
vey Cedars, N. J., Feb. 26 (Street); Seneca, Md., 
Nov. 27 (A. Nye); Clinton, Md., Dec. 5 (M. Davis) ; 
near Blackwater Refuge, Dec. 11; north of Ocean 
City, Md., Dec. 27 and 28; 3 at Mills Pt., Wicomico 
River, Md., Feb. 18; others in western Maryland; 
Washington, Dec. g (Senate Office Building) , Jan. 
4-24, Feb. 14; Richmond, Va., Dec. 7-g (Scott) ; 
one shot in Westmoreland Co., Va., early in Jan- 
uary. There was a good flight of Short-eared Owls, 
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over 75 being seen at Leesburg, Va., on Nov. 2a 
(A. Nye). Zeidman et al. made a high count ol 
6 Short-eared Owls at Fortescue, N. J., on Jan. 29; 
and McLaughlin and Regensburg made a_ high 
count of 25 Long-eared Owls at Mt. Laurel, N. |, 
the same day. A Saw-whet Owl was hit by a cai 
near Drexel Hill, Pa., on Feb. 28 (Culver); an- 
other was hit at Kent Is., Md., Dec. 10; and one 
caught alive at Blackwater Refuge, Md., on Dec. 
27 (Low). 
Swallows to Thrashers —A ‘Yree Swallow at 
Cobb Is., Md., on Jan. 7 is the first Western Shore 
winter record (Uhler). Two Ravens were seen at 
Midlothian, Va., on Dec. 24 (Scott). Stevens re- 
ports a Short-billed Marsh Wren at Hatton, Albe- 
marle Co., Va., on Dec. 26, and 3 House Wrens at 
Back Bay on Dec. 31, while Grey found a House 
Wren in York Co., Va., on Jan. 21. A Catbird was 
seen at Chalk Point, Md., on Nov. 1; one at Patux- 
ent Refuge on Nov. g and 20; and 6 at Pocomoke 
City, Md., Dec. 26. A Sage Thrasher was seen at 
Barnegat City, N. j., by GC. E. Price, Jr, E. & Q. 
Kramer and Mrs. Reigner on Novy. 27. They had 
a perfect view at close range and carefully notec 
all details. ‘This is the first record for New Jersey 
and one of the few for the Northeast. 
Shrikes—TVhere were several New Jersey reports 


of the Gray Shrike, including two at Harvey 
Cedars on Nov. 27 (Price) and one at Beach Haven 


=} 
on Dec. g (Ridgely, Merritt) . 

Vireos and Warblers.—Peacock found 2 very late 
Solitary Vireos in Fairfax Co., Va., on Nov. 7. ‘The 
mild season produced a number of freak warbler 
records. A Cape May Warbler fed on peanut but- 
ter at the station of Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Bryan, 
Kimberton, Pa., being seen on Jan. 22 by E. & Q. 
Kramer. One was found near Back Bay on Dec. 31 
by Lawless, Scott and Stevens. A Nashville War- 
bler at Ocean City, Md., Nov. 6, is the first Eastern 
Shore record (Meanley et al/.). A Northern Water- 
thrush was seen at Solomons, Md., on Dec. 12 by 
Kelly. A Yellow-breasted Chat was seen at Nor- 
ristown, R. Middleton on Nov. 7, and an- 
other on Nov. 28; and still another by Imsick at 
Philadelphia on Feb. 17. 


Pa., by 


Grosbeaks.—Again we have had a heavy Evening 
Grosbeak flight. perhaps in the northern end of 
the region the heaviest on record. Flocks appeared 
in late November, the largest numbers being 23¢ 
at Ricketts State Park, Pa., on Nov. 24 (Hake) ; 206 
at Brown’s Mills, N. J.. on March 5 (Mrs. New: 
comb); 150 at Pemberton, N. J., March 5 (Pum- 
yea); and 52 at Cape May Courthouse, N. J., Feb. 
24 (Wright). There smaller flocks arouneé 
Baltimore. Other reports were: 2 in District of Co- 
Iumbia on Nov. 1 (Peakes); Patuxent Refuge 
Laurel, Md., 8 on Nov. 19 and one on Dec. 5 (Rob. 
bins, Llewellyn), 8 on Jan. 12° (Robbins), and & 


on Jan. 22 (Stewart); Cabin John, Md., 8 on Jan 


were 


28 (Stickley, Stivers) and 10 on Feb. 28 (Mrs 
Leo Russell); Ft. Washington, 7 on Feb. 18 (Stev: 
enson); Lynchburg, Va., one female in) Marct 


(Mrs. Bonsack) . 
Crossbills and) Sparrows.—A 


Red Cross 


female 


bill (Newfoundland) was collected 5 miles south 
of Ocean City, Md., on Feb. 5 by Bond and Mean- 
ley. Scott collected an Ipswich Sparrow at Seaford, 
York Co., Va., on Dec. 2.—JULIAN K. Porver, 437 
Park Avenue, Collingswood, N. J., and J. J.. Mur- 
rAY, 6 White Street, Lexington, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
The first three months of the period were un- 
usually mild and dry. At Atlanta, January was the 
warmest on 
record while 
at other points 
near-record 
temperatures 
prevailed. 
Most of North 
Carolina ex - 
perienced one 
of the mildest 
winters in 
many years. 
The cold 
snaps that oc- 
curred were of short duration. ‘The deficiency in 
rainfall, general throughout the region, was about 
2.25 inches per month for this period. March was 
near normal both as to temperature and rainfall. 
As a result of the drought many large and severe 
wood fires broke out in the Coastal Plain of Geor- 
gia during February. ‘These probably caused the 
death of some birds and noticeably affected their 
local distribution. In southwest Georgia, a general 
scarcity Of passerines was noted. In) North Caro 
lina, generally, the wintering land birds were more 
plentiful) than’ usual. 

Grebes and Sea Birds—TYhe Red-necked Grebe 
is a rare winter visitant to Georgia. Pwo birds on 
Feb. 15 and 5 on Feb. 21, observed in Crooked 
River near St. Marvs, Camden Co., Ga., were of 
special interest (FPF. V. Hebard). Single Horned 
Grebes, scarce in the interior, were seen on Lake 
Aubrey near Cartersville, Ga., Dec. 3 (Parks and 
Griffin) and on Sand Pond, Baker Co., Feb. 13 to 
March 21 (M. Hopkins). Horned Grebes were 
scarcer than usual but Pied-billed Grebes were 
much more plentiful in North Carolina. Although 
small numbers of Gannets probably winter regu- 
larly off the coast of Georgia no specimen had been 
taken within the state until March 18 when D. C. 
Johnson and J. C. Major collected g birds. ‘These 
came from a group of at least 20 birds, half of 
which were immature, encountered 2 miles off the 
southern end of Sapelo Island, McIntosh Co., Ga. 
(Unfortunately omitted in the last report was a 
storm-blown Noddy ‘Tern observed perched at very 
close range in the Wilmington, N. C., area, Aug. 
29, 1949, by Dr. Ross who is a competent observer.) 

Waterfowl—The mid-winter duck count on the 
Savannah National Wildlife Refuge revealed only 
gooo ducks, a decrease of about 5000 birds under 
the previous year’s count. The decrease is prob- 
ably explained by work on the pools and the un- 

















seasonably mild weather. On the refuge an in- 
crease in Shovellers and Green-winged Teal was 
noted (E. S. Jaycocks). In Grady and Thomas 
Counties, Ga., Ring-necked Ducks were more nu- 
merous than for several years, while ducks in gen- 
eral were noticeably more numerous than last year 
(H. L. Stoddard). In other areas of Georgia, ducks 
seemed somewhat more numerous than last year. 

The mild and variable weather appeared to have 
the effect of causing many waterfowl to stop short 
of North Carolina on their way south. As an ex- 
ample, less than 100 Whistling Swans could be 
found over most of the winter at the coastal refuge 
at Mattamuskeet. ‘The mid-winter count for that 
species for the preceding year was 2000, Unusual 
was a Close-up view (200 feet) of a group of g 
White-winged Scoters in the surf at Fort Fisher, 
Wilmington area, Feb. 14 (BRC). They are sel- 
dom reported this close in shore. Along the coast 
of North Carolina, also, Ring-necked Ducks were 
abundant, whereas fewer Lesser Scaups were re- 
corded. ‘Three pairs of Lesser Scaups that win- 
tered within the limits of Charlotte, N. C., had 
not left on March 26. The European Widgeon re- 
ported at Wilmington, N. C., Dec. 6, was last seen 
Feb. 5 (Appleberry) . 

Hawks.—Ten Bald Eagles were seen between the 
mainland and Cumberland Island, Camden Co., 
Ga., on Feb. 21, while a single Pigeon Hawk, the 
first from that locality, was seen at Coleraine, Feb. 
19 (Hebard). An abundance of hawks was noted 
in the Piedmont area of North Carolina. 

Shorebirds—Am. Woodcock which have been 
more numerous than usual in south Georgia dur- 
ing the past three wet winters were very scarce 
during the past dry one but were unusually com- 
mon over much of the interior of North Carolina. 
Wilson’s Snipe was also very scarce in Georgia but 
unusually common in interior North Carolina. One 
Long-billed Curlew and 15 Marbled Godwits, both 
scarce species, were observed on Wolf Island, 
McIntosh Co., Ga., on March 21 (Johnston and 
Major). One of the most interesting discoveries of 
the season was the wintering of Purple Sand- 
pipers on the front beach of ‘Tybee Island, 
Chatham Co., Ga. The birds were discovered by 
Ivan Tomkins on Dec. 26 at which time 2 females 
were collected. A maximum of 13° birds were 
known to be present. They were last recorded on 
Feb. 22 when 2 were seen in a flock of Ruddy 
Turnstones. This constitutes the first record from 
Georgia. Purple Sandpipers also wintered in the 
Wilmington, N. C., area, arriving there on Oct. 3 
and last reported Jan. 7. A pair of Am. Oyster- 
catchers were noted Jan. 26; 3 Piping Plovers were 
seen throughout the winter; and Wilson Plovers 
arrived at Wilmington, N. C., Mar. 21 (Apple- 
berry). A group of 19 Red Knots also at Wilming- 
ton off and on during the winter, left Feb. 15. 
Three Parasitic Jaegers, one of which was collected, 
were seen March 18, off Sapelo Island by Johnston 
and Major. This is only the second specimen from 
the state of Georgia. 

Doves through Woodpeckers —A Ground Dove 
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shot by a hunter in Oconee County near Athens on 
Dec. 27 (D. Nelson) is the first record from that 
area. (Correction: The report of a Ground Dove 
collected by Parks at Atlanta on Sept. 3, which 
appeared in the last season report, was an error. 
The bird was collected at Sea Island, Ga.). Two 
Barn Owls were captured in one of the hangars by 
Naval personnel at the Naval Air Station, Atlanta, 
Dec. 6, and kept as mascots. The first wintering 
Whip-poor-will in 8 years was noted at Coleraine, 
Ga., Dec. 8 (Hebard). Red-headed Woodpeckers 
were absent this winter from both southeast (He- 
bard) and southwest Georgia (Stoddard) . 

Flycatchers through Pipits—The Vermilion 
Flycatcher was recorded from Georgia for the first 
time during the past winter. Two birds were dis- 
covered; one at Albany, Dougherty Co., on Dec. 
27 by Charles and Tom Jones and one near Tifton, 
Tift Co., Dec. 31, by W. Gaulding. Gaulding 
collected the Tifton bird while the Albany bird 
was saved for interested persons to observe. Tree 
Swallows were more numerous this winter in south- 
ern Georgia. In December, Hebard noted “thou- 
sands” roosting along the Satilla River in southeast 
Georgia, while in Grady County where they had 
not previously been noted in winter, Stoddard ob- 
served small groups several times during January 
and February. Red-breasted Nuthatches appeared 
in waves in well-scattered sections of North Caro- 
lina. At times they were plentiful on the coast as 
well as in the mountain areas. Brown Creepers 
which continued extremely scarce in Grady Co., 
Ga., (Stoddard) were noted for the first time 
since 1942-43 at Coleraine (Hebard). Catbirds and 
Brown Thrashers were seen more often in the 
Raleigh, N. C., section and Eastern Bluebirds were 
most abundant there. More than the usual number 
of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers stayed over winter on 
the coast of North Carolina. One seen at Macon, 
Ga., Jan. 8, is the first winter record for that area 
(Ed. Farrar). Sprague’s Pipit was seen near Sa- 
vannah on three occasions during the winter but 
no specimens were obtained (Tomkins) . 

Warblers through Finches.—Yellow-throated War- 
blers were noted at Augusta on Jan. 1 and Feb. 
18, these being the first winter records (Denton) . 
A Bay-breasted Warbler collected at Atlanta on 
Jan. 21 is apparently the first winter record from 
the United States (Griffin). A Yellow-breasted Chat 
observed carefully at Macon on March 4 (Farrer) 
was probably an early migrant. Single male Balti- 
more Orioles were observed at Augusta, Jan. 1 
(Denton) and Savannah, Jan. 5 (Tomkins). The 
latter bird was collected. Purple Finches were not 
seen all winter at St. Marys in southeast Georgia 
(R. G. Kuerzi) but in southwest Georgia, Grady 
Co., the largest number seen in 26 years appeared 
in Stoddard’s yard around Christmas and remained 
until the privet berries were gone. Painted Bunt- 
ings, that were looked for hopefully in the extreme 
southeastern part of North Carolina, failed to show 
up. A male Dickcissel made repeated trips to a 
Wilmington feeding station on Dec. 20 (Apple- 
berry and McAlister). Also at Wilmington, Bach- 
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man’s Sparrow was recorded as wintering. At least 
5 White-crowned Sparrows were present at Athens, 
Ga., where single birds were collected on Dec. 27 
and 28 (Johnston) and 2 at Atlanta where one 
was collected on Jan. 21 and another seen, Jan. 
2g (Griffin). Unexplained but gratifying are re- 
ports from all sections of Georgia that Fox Spar- 
rows were more numerous than ever before.— 
J. Frep DENTON, 1510 Pendleton Rd., Augusta, Ga., 
and B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Mathews, N. C. 


FLORIDA REGION,.—The winter months, Jan- 

uarv to March, were notable throughout the region 

for lack of rainfall. Gainesville reports some rain 

in March but elsewhere 

GEORGIA T lakes, ponds, and glades 
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rain late in March raised 
the water level about six 
inches in the lakes. It is 
hoped this belated rain will prevent the recur- 
rence of starvation in the rookeries at East River 
and Cuthbert Lake. 

Pelicans—White Pelicans have been more com- 
mon in the St. Marks area than in recent years 
(Stevenson). At the south end of the Region 
flocks of 150-200 were noted circling over the Cape 
Sable Road and East Lake on several occasions 
during March (Cufaude and Brookfield). At Lake 
Okeechobee, individuals of the regular wintering 
flock were seen from Feb. 18 to March 10 with 
three groups totaling 85 birds on March 9 
(Sprunt) . 

Gulls—A Little Gull was carefully observed at 
the dock at Fernandina, Dec. 18. The bird was 
feeding on scraps from a shrimp boat about 25 
feet from the observer. Numerous Bonaparte’s Gulls 
also feeding were noticeably larger (Frederick V. 
Hebard). A Bonaparte’s Gull wintered at West 
Lake being fed daily by the Audubon Society 
watchman at the boat landing on the Cape Sable 
Road, Jan. 15 to Mar. 31 (Cufaude and Brook- 
field). At Titusville, 125 Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
recorded, Feb. 28 (Davidson). A Greater Shear- 
water, most remarkable in Florida, was collected, 
Jan. 29, and is now in the Florida State University 
(Cross and Stevenson) . 

* Herons and Ibises.—At St. Marks Light a White 
Ibis and Yellow-crowned Night Heron were noted 
on Dec. 11; Snowy Egrets at Lake Jackson, Dec. 16 
and 26. Unusual was a_ Black-crowned Night 
Heron at Tallahassee, Dec. 17 (Cross, West, Steven- 
son). American and Snowy Egrets were present 
in groups of 250 or more near Melbourne. Whiie 
and Wood Ibises had much diminished, Jan. 1 
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(Ford). A Reddish Egret was seen at Boca Grande, 
Mar. 9 (Read and Sprunt). Reddish Egrets were 
more numerous in Florida Bay this year, upwards 
of go individuals were observed within a ten-mile 
area. Cuthbert Rookery contained about 4500 
nests, Mar. 15, 75% Wood Ibis, 10% Am. Egrets, 
balance Anhingas and Double-crested Cormorants. 
Snowy Egrets began to nest late in March and are 
now incubating (Cufaude and Brookfield) . 

Waterfowl—Two Canada Geese in West Lake 
pond, Everglades National Park, were noted Jan. 
iz (Wielage, Smedley, Wolcott). A Fulvous Tree 
Duck, the first recorded in the area, was reported 
at Cuthbert Lake, Feb. 21. The bird was twice seen 
during the day (Cufaude, Walden Pell II, Charles 
Platt). A pair of Surf Scoters in Biscayne Bay at 
Coconut Grove were observed, Mar. 1 (Wayne 
Short). Scaups [sp.], Blue-winged Teal and 
Shovellers were present in usual numbers at Mel- 
bourne with moderate numbers of Pintail, Red- 
head, Canvas-back and Ring-necked Ducks; Red- 
breasted Mergansers were noticeably scarce; there 
were fewer Horned and Pied-billed Grebes this 
year (Ford). Horned Grebes arrived in Florida 
Bay, Dec. g (Allen). Mr. and Mrs. W. Dickerson 
reported a Western Grebe at Indian River ob- 
served from the Cocoa Causeway about 100 feet 
from the bank. The bird was preening and of- 
fered an excellent opportunity for observation, 
Jan. 2. Other unusual waterfowl in Old Tampa 
Bay were a male Old-squaw, Dec. 14; Am. Golden- 
eye, Feb. 20; 5 pairs of Hooded Mergansers, Dec. 
21 (Mrs. Brownsey). 

Hawkes and Eagles—A_ Rough-legged Hawk 
(dark phase) was seen near Lakeport, Lake Okee- 
chobee, Feb. 3 (Sprunt). Short-tailed Hawks were 
noted from December to March, one to three in 
a day (in both phases), from Coot Bay to Cuth 
bert Lake, Everglades National Park (Cufaude 
and Brookfield). With regard to the Bald Eagle, 
C. L. Broley reports: “The nesting season just con- 
cluded gives a discouraging picture of nests along 
the West Coast from New Port Richey down to 
Fort Meyers. This is the 4th successive year of 
heavy nesting failures in this area starting with 
1947 when it registered 41°%. The following 2 years 
ran 48°, and 60° and this season was disastrous 
with a nesting mortality of 77%. Out of g2 nests 
under observation only 23 produced young that 
survived. A breakdown of the 6g nests lost is as 
follows: Birds around but did not nest, 30; eggs 
laid but did not hatch, 19; trees cut with either 
eggs or young, 4; young disappeared from the nests. 
3; nests taken by Horned Owls, 7; no old birds 
returned to claim their nests, 6. Temperatures dur- 
ing the past two nesting seasons have been well 
above the average and it is my opinion after 12 
years observation that the Bald Eagle cannot nest 
successfully in temperatures above normal.’’ 

Shorebirds.—Red-backed Sandpipers were in un- 
usual numbers near Tampa just out of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Broley noted 600 Marbled Godwits, Feb. 
27, and saw flocks of 30 to 80 repeatedly since that 
date (Mrs. Brownsey). An Am. Avocet was seen 


at the mouth of Kissimmee River, Feb. 1 (Sprunt) . 
Eighteen were feeding in Cuthbert Lake, Mar. 22 
(Cufaude and Brookfield) . Black-necked Stilts win- 
tered for the second time in the Lake Okeechobee 
region. They were present every month in the 
year (Sprunt and Chandler) . 

Land Birds——Three unusual warblers were seen 
during Christmas season: a Nashville at Lake Jack- 
son, Dec. 22 to Jan. 2; a Black-capped at Lake 
Jackson, Dec. 19; a Prairie, at Marshes Island, Dec. 
30. According to Stevenson: “The Nashville Warbler 
has never been found in northwestern Florida but 
this individual was seen by four capable observers. 
Attempts to collect it failed.” A Vermilion Flycatcher, 
apparently a female or immature, was seen, Jan. 
29 near Clewiston. An adult male was seen in the 
same area, April 1948 (Merritt). A flock of 20 to 
30 Water Pipits were carefully observed, Jan. 24 
and 25, in a ploughed field east of Homestead, 
Dade County (Cufaude) —CHarLrs M. BROOKFIELD, 
National Audubon Society, 13 McAllister Arcade, 
Miami, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION.— 
The winter (to Feb. 13 at any rate) was open and 
mild, with bare ground, dull skies and fog pre- 
dominating. De- 
cember was unsea- 
sonably warm (69° 
at Rochester, Dec. 
22) and January 
the third warmest 
on record at Buf- 
falo (72° there on 
the 25th, the high- 
est winter tempera- 
ture ever recorded 
in the history of 
the weather office) . 
At Toronto there 
was practically no 
snow between Nov. 
2, and Jan. 6 
(only one bright 
Sunday between Dec. 1 and Feb. 1!) and on Jan. 
15 (the date of the waterfowl census) the ground 
was again bare and frostless and the bay and island 
lagoons free of ice. On Jan. 26 the 60° temperature 
at Toronto created a new January high for 109 
years; and the month closed more like April than 
January. On February 12, Hamilton Bay and the 
Niagara River were practically free of ice. Winter 
came suddenly and late (Feb. 13) with a blizzard 
(Toronto-Buffalo) and snow covered the ground 
continuously to mid-March. It may be summarized 
as the shortest winter (one month) in the memory 
of all but the more seasoned observers. 
Grebes.—The first Ontario specimen of Eared 
Grebe went over Niagara Falls on Feb. 6 (R. 
Muma). Winter records of Pied-billed Grebes at 
Rochester and Geneva, N. Y., and Niagara Falls 
and Chatham, Ont., reflect the open season. A 
“shower” of Horned Grebes at a time when the 
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ground was covered with a foot or more of snow 
and the ponds and harbors were all frozen was re- 
ported in southern Ontario (5 Feb. 27 to Mar. 5, 
Schomberg, Richmond Hill, Toronto, Collingwood 
and Elmvale) the grounded birds being picked up 
alive on city streets or in snowbanks. 

Sea Birds.—At least 8 immature Gannets win- 
tered off Port Credit, Ont. (September to February 
14) and individuals were reported at Bronte, To- 
ronto, Hamilton and Point Abino, Ont., as well as 
at Rochester and Barcelona, N. Y. The occurrence 
of a Magnificent Frigate-bird, Oct. 16, at Port 
Rowan (Hanson Ferris) —a new Ontario record—- 
was reported to James Savage. 

Ducks.—Due, no doubt, to the prevalence of 
open water, a flock of 12 Shovellers spent the entire 
winter at Toronto. ‘There were two observations 
of the Harlequin Duck on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, both immature males, Toronto, Jan. 22 
to Feb. 19 (F. Bodsworth) and Port Hope, Feb. 
24 (Ted McDonald). Although 63 miles apart, 
these reports could refer to the same individual. 

Gallinaceous Birds.—Large numbers of Willow 
Ptarmigan, first since 1934, appeared in the wooded 
areas of northern Saskatchewan, Manitoba, On- 
tario, south to Hudson Bay Junction (Sask.) , Flin 
Flon (Man.) and Kenora, Sioux Lookout and 
Kapuskasing (Ont.) in November. Stephen Eaton’s 
observation of the tracks of a flock of 7 Turkeys, 
Feb. 5 at Olean, N. Y., 3 miles north of the Penn- 
sylvania line, indicated that some of this species 
still persist in western New York, at the lower edge 
of the region covered by this report. 

Rails to Owls.—The first King Rail ever to ap- 
pear on the Rochester Christmas Count was seen 
Jan. 2 by Dr. and Mrs. N. S$. Moon. An Am. Wood- 
cock was seen, Dec. 27, by the West Elgin (Ont.) 
Nature Club and a Purple Sandpiper lingered at 


Goat Island, Niagara River, N. Y., until Feb. 12 
(Buffalo Ornith. Soc.). New for this area was a 
Black-headed Gull, an immature of which was 


identified at Grand Island, N. Y., (Niagara River) 
Dec. 26, by E. L. Seeber. Toronto played host to a 
Black-legged Kittiwake, Dec. 15 to Mar. 5 (T. 
Swift), and another was seen at Niagara Falls in 
March (W. W. Smith). The presence of a large 
number of Snowy Owls (first Nov. 5) in this area 
should be noted. 

Jays through Warblers.—Gray Javs were reported 
at two places in extreme southern Ontario, one 
Feb. 8 at Hamilton (FE. Merrick) and one about 
Mar. 1 at Embro (W. W. Hughes and H. Milnes). 
A Bewick’s Wren at Toronto, Oct. go to April 4 
(A. Mitchener ef al.) marked the grd Toronto 
record. Hermit ‘Thrushes at Toronto (Mrs. H. G. 
Humphries) and London, Ont. (K. Reynolds), in 


February were indicative of the mild season. One 


was seen also at Rochester on Jan. 2 (Genesee 
Ornith. Soc.) and another at Point Pelee’ (R. 
Mara). Rare in winter at Toronto is the Water 


Pipit (one Dec. 18, Don Perks). The only reports 


of Bohemian Waxwings to reach us came from 
Ottawa (31 on Mar. 1, Miss Milburn), London 
(about 12 in late January), and Point Pelee 
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(R. Mara). ‘The winter was an outstanding one 
for Gray Shrikes (11 on the Toronto census, Dec. 
19), perhaps the best flight in about go years. In- 
dividual Myrtle Warblers wintered at Toronto, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Point Pelee. 

Finches and Sparrows.—A few Evening Grosbeaks 
were reported in this area early in and during the 
winter but they really came with the advent of real 
snowy weather, Feb. 13. From that time, through 
April, the region from Georgian Bay to Ottawa, south 
to Point Pelee, was literally overrun with them in 
the finest and most widespread flight perhaps ever 
reported in southern Ontario. On Mar. 15 it was 
estimated by Lucie McDougall that 1000 were pres- 
ent at feeding-stations in the Cooksville-Port Credit 
vicinity alone (west of Toronto). The Oregon 
Junco (first reported in this region 1929) 
occurs with Slate-colored Juncos with increasing 
frequency. Individuals were identified this winter 
at Toronto (¢, D. Perks; 9, L. Sinclair) , Hamil- 
ton (D. K. Powell) and Chatham, Ont. (J.L.W.) 
and at Fluvana, N. Y. (Powers and Lenna) .— 
James L. Battie, Royal Ontario Museum of Zool- 
ogy, 100 Queen’s Park, Toronto. 
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APPALACHIAN REGION,— Throughout the Ap 


palachian Region, the winter, until late February, 





was phenomenally warm and open. Heat records 
for January were established at 
many points, with maximums 
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recent years) , 
their usual 
ranges were not as great, either as species or as 
individuals, as might have been expected. There 
were some noteworthy records for the region, but 
not the flood of them which certain other years 
have brought. The complete lack of correlation 
between cold weather and the southward move- 
ment of visitors from the North was again dem- 
onstrated. Snowy Owls came in numbers as pre- 
dicted, and Evening Grosbeaks were locally com- 
mon in West Virginia and Virginia. Snow Buntings 
Virginia, and Pine Siskins 
were locally abundant throughout the mountains. 

Leons through Herons—Common Loons disap- 
peared from northeastern Ohio after the first freeze 
on December 22, but a single individual was found 
Morgantown, W. Va. (Boggs) on Dec. go. 
Wintering loons are uncommon in the northerpr 
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portion of the Appalachian Region. Red-necked 
Grebes in small numbers came through the Mor- 
gantown area in early March, and were also noted 
on Deep Creek Lake, Garrett County, Maryland 
(Brooks) , and at Warren, Pa. (Johnson). Of major 
interest was the presence throughout the winter 
of Pied-billed Grebes in northeastern Ohio 
(McLaughlin), at Warren, Pa. (Johnson), and at 
State College, Pa. (Clarke). All of these are un- 
usual occurrences. Mrs. Neal found this species in 
numbers in mountainous northern Georgia. 

McLaughlin (Ohio) and Howell (Tenn.) remark 

the absence of Double-crested Cormorants. Herons 
were uncommon, although Edeburn and _ others 
found two Great Blues and one_ Black-crowned 
Night Heron at Huntington, W. Va., on Dec. 26. 
At State College, Pa., an American Bittern was 
present through December, and again in February 
(Hue). So far as records show, this is the first 
winter occurrence of this species in western Penn- 
sylvania. 
' Waterfowl_—Open water northward held a va- 
riety of waterfowl throughout the season. Baker 
reports a single Whistling Swan near Youngstown, 
Ohio, on Jan. 29. A flock of 2000 Canada Geese 
wintered at Meander Lake, Ohio (McLaughlin) . 
At Warren, Pa., Johnson counted 200 Golden-eyes 
on a five-mile stretch of the Allegheny River, and 
Redheads began to arrive by Feb. 26. Both Red- 
head and Canvas-back arrived at State College, 
Pa., on March 5. A flock of 24 Gadwalls in north- 
ern Ohio on Dec. 20 was unusual. A few Mallards 
and Black Ducks spent the winter around beaver 
ponds in the West Virginia mountains. Surface- 
feeding ducks were more common than usual in 
Knox Co., Tenn. (Howell) , although Russell found 
no unusual numbers near Abingdon, Va. A Buffle- 
head near Knoxville, Tenn., on Feb. 5 is a local 
rarity. 

Hawks through Cranes.—Turkey Vultures oc- 
curred throughout the winter at Mt. Lookout, 
W. Va. (Legg), but Carroll found Black Vultures 
unusually scarce near Lexington, Va. Both species 
were common near Blacksburg, Va. Heimerdinger 
found a Goshawk near Youngstown, Ohio, on 
March 7, the only record for this species from the 
Appalachian Region. Rough-legged Hawks win- 
tered on Roaring Plains, W. Va. (el. 4000 ft.) , and 
two were noted near Catoctin Mountain, Md., by 
Crowder, Weaver and Miss Burner. A_ pair of 
Golden Eagles was noted by Russell on Beartown 
Mountain, Russell Co., Va., on Feb. 12. 

In West Virginia, Uhlig and others have just 
completed a state-wide survey of the wild Turkey 
population. They estimate that the state now has 
over 6000 of these birds, an encouraging increase 
in recent years. Bob-whites wintering in a wooded 
section of West Virginia at 3700 feet elevation were 
unusual. Carlson found four Sandhill Cranes at 
Oak Ridge, Anderson Co., Tenn., on Feb. 25, a 
noteworthy record for the region. 

Shorebirds through Wood peckers.—Killdeers spent 
the winter in numbers farther north than usual. 
A notable record of a Woodcock was made by 


Scott at Cheat Bridge, W. Va., (el. 3700 ft.) on 
Dec. 29. This is our first winter record from the 
high mountains. Migrant Woodcocks were “sky- 
dancing” in Nicholas County, W. Va. (Legg), and 
in Marion County, W. Va. (Warder), in early 
February. There were fewer than usual winter 
records of Wilson’s Snipe. Many observers com- 
ment on the scarcity of gulls of all species through- 
out the winter. 

Mourning Doves were generally common farther 
north than usual. The Snowy Owl flight was 
widespread, with many reports from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and scattered records from Virginia 
and West Virginia. As usual, many of these birds 
reported were shot. Of eleven known from Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, six were shot, and five of six 
noted at State College, Pa., were killed. Of the 
West Virginia individuals, two of three reported 
were shot, and the single Virginia record, by Car- 
penter, at Harrisonburg) was of a killed bird. 
Clarke reports three Short-eared Owls from State 
College, Pa., unusual in that locality. He also notes 
that Barn Owls are seemingly becoming more com- 
mon throughout the year. 

Yellow-shafted Flickers generally wintered north- 
ward in unusual numbers. The continued increase 
in Pileated Woodpecker populations is evidenced 
by the appearance of these birds in good-sized 
towns. Carroll reports them during the Christmas 
season from Lexington, Va., and they have oc- 
curred recently in Morgantown, W. Va. 

Flycatchers—Warblers.—Eastern Phoebes in un- 
usual numbers were noted in eastern Tennessee by 
Howell, and the Huntington, W. Va., group 
counted five individuals on Dec. 26. DeGarmo be- 
lieves that Common Ravens are still increasing in 
numbers in the West Virginia mountains. The 
heavy flight of Red-breasted Nuthatches in the au- 
tumn was followed by a wide winter occurrence 
of these birds. Almost every regional observer 
noted them. Legg found Bewick’s Wrens (possi- 
bly early migrants) at Mt. Lookout, W. Va., on 
Jan. 25, and regularly thereafter. Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets were reported as more common than 
usual in Tennessee, Virginia, and southern West 
Virginia. On Dec. 31, I found the first bird of 
this species which I have ever recorded at Morgan- 
town in winter. 

Of special interest was a Cape May Warbler 
which fed all winter around the home of I. B. 
Boggs, in Morgantown. This individual came regu- 
larly to a feeding shelf, and apparently survived 
without difficulty. Several Palm Warblers (West- 
ern) were reported from southern West Virginia. 
Myrtle Warblers seemed unusually scarce until 
late in the season. 

Finches.—After an interval of three years, there 
was again a considerable flight of Evening Gros- 
beaks southward. They appeared in late Decem- 
ber and January in northern Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, but were not noted in West Virginia and 
Virginia until late February. A flock of 25 was 
found by DeGarmo and Breiding at Elkins, W. Va., 
on Feb. 25, and Carroll noted the birds at Lexing- 
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ton, Va., on March 1. Purple Finches were in 
smaller than usual numbers, but Pine Siskins were 
generally distributed and often abundant. On Jan. 
29, Russell counted 371 of these birds on Mt. 
Rogers, Va. Stupka and others saw 135 on Jan. 1 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. No 
redpolls have been mentioned by any observers 
in the region. In the Great Smoky Mountains terri- 
tory, 32 Red Crossbills were counted on Jan. 1. 

Field Sparrows were in far greater than usual 
numbers in northern West Virginia, a count of 26 
on Dec. 31, at Morgantown, being an all-time win 
ter high for this area. Both White-throated and 
White-crowned Sparrows were well distributed 
north of their usual winter territory. Six White- 
throats at State College, Pa., were unusual for De- 
cember. Although the record was made outside the 
period which this report covers, a Snow Bunting 
on Nov 18, at an elevation of 4600 feet on Mt. 
Rogers, Va. (Russell), was noteworthy. Elsewhere 
these birds appeared in normal numbers within 
their usual range, but were not reported south- 
ward.—MaAuvrice Brooks, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—Decem- 


ber was generally mild in most parts of the region 
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uary was cold- 
er than normal and precipitation was higher than 
is usual for the month, but no severe conditions 
were noted. The average temperature for Feb- 
ruary was higher than normal due perhaps to the 
very mild weather during the first half of the 
month since there was much cold weather and 
snow after February 13. The cold weather con- 
tinued into March, which was the coldest March 
since 1932 and also had much more precipitation 
than is normal for this month. The mild weather 
of fall and early winter seemed to encourage many 
birds to linger, while the cold weather and precipi- 
tation during the latter part of the winter and 
early spring has retarded spring movements. 
Waterfowl.—Observers reported large numbers of 
wintering waterfowl throughout the region, due 
partly to the mild weather during the fall and 
early winter. In the Kalamazoo-Gull Lake area, 
Mich., about 3000 Canada Geese wintered, as well 
as about 200 Mallards and numerous Am. Golden- 
eyes and all three species of mergansers. An esti- 


mated 6000 Canada Geese wintered in Rock and 
Walworth Counties, Wis., another concentration 
of 950 in Waushara Co. (Lemke), and _ several 
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flocks of 100. Mallards, Black Ducks, Am. Golden- 
eyes and Am. Mergansers were found by the thou- 
sands along the Wisconsin shores of Lake Michi- 
gan (Frank Kozlik, et al.). Rather unusual were 
the 6 Whistling Swans and 4 Snow Geese wintering 
at Green Bay, Wis. (Wilger). A Blue Goose was 
reported wintering in Oconto Co., Wis. (Richter) , 
and one near Kalamazoo, Mich. (Hall). About 400 
Canvas-backs were seen during midwinter in Wis- 
consin, 175 at Milwaukee (Helmuth Mueller et al.) , 
25 at Green Lake (Robinson) and 200 in Wal- 
worth Co. (Tice). In Minnesota about 1000 Can- 
ada Geese wintered near Rochester, where there is 
a wintering population each year. The Mississipp1 
and Minnesota Rivers near Minneapolis-St. Paul 
had their usual wintering populations of Am. 
Golden-eyes, Museum staff members counted abou 
5,00 at the Plymouth Ave. Bridge. Mallards also 
wintered in the open areas of these rivers. Along 
the shores of Lake Superior in northern Minnesota 
members of the Duluth and Minnesota Bird Clubs 
saw many flocks of Old-squaws (more than 1948- 
19), a few Am. and Red-breasted Mergansers, one 
White-winged Scoter and a number of Am. Golden- 
eves and Mallards. 
Hawks.—During early 
seen, but reports increased 
February. Kenaga wrote from “Good 
Hawk month in February.” In hawks 
were scarce during the early part of winter but 
began increasing in February, with the exception 
of the Sharp-shinned. Although they normally are 
not seen in Wisconsin during the winter, this year 
they were reported from many places throughout 
the winter. In Michigan “a few Red-tailed and 
Red-shouldered Hawks stayed over and a Turkey 
Vulture was seen on Jan. 2,” (Hall). An adult Fea 
ruginous Hawk in light phase was seen near Mon 
roe, Wis., on Feb. 26 (Gordon Orians). On Mar. 
27, there was a notable northward migration of 
Hawks near Mazomanie, Wis. (Robbins). A small 
number of Red-tailed and Rough-legged Hawks 
wintered in southeastern Minnesota and two Golden 
Eagles were seen in the same area (Longley). Gos 
hawks were reported three times from Minnesota 


hawks were 
middle of 


winter few 
about the 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 


(Lupient, Peterson and Rosenwinkel) and once 
from Michigan (Kenaga) . 
Rails—A King Rail was found in a Muskrat 


trap in Allegan Co., Mich., on Dec. 5 and given to 
Western Michigan College (Hall). 
Gulls—Glaucous Gulls were reported from all 
three states. A Great Black-Backed Gull in adult 
plumage was seen near Kenosha, Wis., from Dec. 
2g to Jan. g (Richard Gordon et al.) and a group 
of 15 on the Lake Erie Shore in Monroe Co., 
Mich., on Dec. 26 and Jan. 15 (Mayfield). On the 
latter date the same observer also saw 75 Bona- 
parte’s, 3000 Herring and 300 Ring-billed Gulls. 
Owls.—The Snowy Owl invasion this winter was 
widely publicized in both the daily press and popu- 
lar magazines, and has already been commented 
upon in the previous report. The Minnesota 
Museum of Natural History received 8&5 records 
from the state. In Wisconsin, 35 records reached 














Robbins by April 3. Kenaga wrote that he saw 3 
or 4 on each field trip until Jan. 21, near Midland, 
Mich. At Germfask, Mich., the last report of a 
Snowy Owl was Dec. 15 (Ed Smith) but in south- 
eastern Michigan, Mayfield reported seeing a Snowy 
Owl and an Am. Egret on Mar. 25! Perhaps the 
publicity has stimulated more observations and un- 
duly magnified the abundance of the Snowy Owls. 
Schoonover reported from Mud Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge in northwestern Minnesota, “Long 
time residents on the refuge informed me that the 
Snowy Owl population here this year is high but 
not any greater than it has been in other years of 
high populations.” 

Wood peckers.—At Kalamazoo, Mich., Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers seemed to be increasing in numbers 
(Hall). The Red-headed Woodpecker wintered 
in unusual numbers in southeastern Minnesota 
(Longley) and in Wisconsin, where, “the number 
of wintering Red-headed Woodpeckers was_ posi- 
tively phenomenal” (Robbins). An Arctic Three- 
toed Woodpecker was seen near Germfask, Mich., 
on Jan. 13 (Henry). 

Perching Birds—Horned Larks began __ their 
northward movement in Minnesota the first week 
of February and by the end of the month the flocks 
were broken up and scattered in pairs. An Am. 
Magpie visited a feeding station at the Williams’ 
residence in Minneapolis, Minn., regularly during 
several winter months. In northwestern Minne- 
sota the number of both Common Ravens and Am. 
Magpies was greater than it has been in the 
past (Schoonover). Common Ravens seem to be 
increasing throughout the northern part of the 
state. Carolina Wrens wintered at Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Rufin Jankowski e¢ al.) and one remained 
at a feeding station at Madison, Wis., for some 
time (Emlen et al.). A Mockingbird wintered in 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Mrs. Balsom et al.). Three re- 
ports of Hooded Warblers in Wisconsin are con- 
fusing, since they can hardly be migratory through 
there. A female Hooded Warbler was seen at Mil- 
waukee on Mar. 27 to 2g (Donald and Mrs. Lar- 
kin), a male was found dead at Two Rivers on 
Mar. 29 (Kraupa) and another male was seen at 
Madison, Wis., on Mar. 27, go and gi (Emlen, 
Zimmer et al.). The impending “Evening Grosbeak 
year” mentioned in the previous report certainly 
materialized. Reports were frequent and numer- 
ous. The last invasion in Wisconsin was in 1946- 
47- The movement extended farther south than 
usual in Minnesota. Throughout the region they 
were still present at the last time of reporting, at 
Northfield, Minn., on Apr. 11 (Rustad), in Wis., 
on Apr. g (Robbins) and in Mich., on Mar. 81 
(Hall). Reports of Pine Grosbeaks were scattered, 
perhaps more than usual, but certainly no distinct 
movement. Redpolls and crossbills were notice- 
ably scarce. An Eastern Towhee wintered at Madi- 
Wis. (Mrs. Sterrel). A fleck of about 800 
Snow Buntings was seen go miles north of Min- 
neapolis on Feb. 1 (Mrs. Corniea) , Snow Buntings, 
Lapland Longspurs and Horned Larks were re- 
ported from southern) Minnesota on 


son, 


Dec. 31 


(Willis) —Harvey L. Gunperson, Minnesota Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION— 
There was little real winter weather in the Mid- 
west until mid-February. Then March, which 
averaged 2° 
below normal, 
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} actually 
/ The strange re- 
versal of sea- 
sons is illus- 
ny “1 trated by the 
eee fact that cro- 
cuses bloomed 
in January in southern Ohio, and Christmas was 
warmer than Easter in many cities. Rainfall was 
heavy east of the Mississippi but dwindled farther 
west to the point of drought at the edge of the 
Great Plains. 

Pelagic Species—Immature Gannets were seen at 
Cleveland on Jan. 1 (2), Jan. 8 (3), Jam. 21 (2), 
and Feb. 18 (2) (Hill). There are only a few 
previous records in the region. 

Geese and Ducks.—Many lakes and streams or- 
dinarily frozen over at this season, remained open 
all winter and the heavy rains of January left 
flooded fields and creek bottoms everywhere except 
in Kansas, western Missouri and western Iowa. It 
was one of those rare years when the western part 
of Lake Erie did not freeze solidly at any time. 
Thousands of ducks and geese were scattered about 
in unusual locations and in areas far north of 
their usual wintering grounds. Consequently, some 
people got the mistaken impression that the total 
population was greatly increased, while other peo- 
ple in areas where ducks normally winter in consid- 
erable numbers, were disappointed by the fact that 
ducks and geese seemed fewer than usual. 

The Canada Goose is just a voice in the sky to 
many observers in this region. ‘These people will 
find it interesting that Horseshoe Lake in southern 
Illinois held about 50,000, and Crab Orchard Lake 
about 20,000 this winter. A large part of the con- 
tinent’s population of Canada Geese winters in a 
small area near the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. 

The Old-squaw, which is seldom seen away from 
Lake Michigan in this region, was present in un- 
usual numbers this year. As many as 15 were seen 
on two occasions near St. Louis in January and 
February (Comfort); and near Chicago, where 
some Old-squaws are to be found every year, flocks 
of unprecedented size were seen, one reaching 
6000. Old-squaws were genuine rarities in south 
and central Indiana on Nov. 27 and 28 (Nolan) ; 
at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, on Jan. 31 (Trautman) ; 
and near Sandusky, Ohio, on March 1 (Van 
Camp). The migratory path of the Greater 
Scaup lies north of this region; so this bird is sel- 
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dom seen even on southern Lake Michigan and on 
Lake Erie. Therefore, there is some interest in 
the occurrence of one at Crab Orchard Lake in 
southern Illinois on Dec. 8 (specimen by Klimstra) , 
and one at Scioto Lakes on Feb. 18 and Buckeye 
Lake on March 23, in central Ohio (Schuer, 
Borror). Another uncommon duck which = ap- 
peared this winter on several occasions was the 
White-winged Scoter; near Bloomington, Ind., on 
Noy. 22 (Nolan); at Put-in-Bay, first seen on Jan. 
14 (Trautman); at Cleveland, Jan. 28 and Mar. 
4 (Hill); at Scioto Lakes near Columbus, Ohio, 
from Mar. 25-31 (Borror). 

Greatest rarities among the ducks were 3 Harle- 
quin Ducks, one an adult male, seen several times 
between Jan. 7 and Feb. 18 at Chicago (Baldwin, 
Campbell, and others) ; and a Surf Scoter at Cleve- 
land from Jan. 8 to 28 (Hill). 

Hawks and Owls.—Burr at Lafayette, Ind., states 
that mice were at a high point in their cycle this 
year. Possibly this, along with the scanty snowfall, 
may account for the unusual number of Rough- 
legged Hawks, Short-eared Owls, and Long-eared 
Owls seen this winter. Perhaps these same factoss 
may also help to account for the survival of an 
unusual number of Snowy Owls until spring. 

Rough-legged Hawks were seen almost every- 
where east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio. Freeman at Itasca near Chicago observed a 
communal roost where as many as 8 Rough-legged 
Hawks spent the nights in late January and early 
February. A Goshawk, the first for that locality 
was seen at Put-in-Bay on Jan. 21 (Trautman). An 
immature Golden Eagle was seen on Dec. 27, and 
possibly the same one in mid-January in southern 
Illinois (Klimstra and Brewer). These observations 
occurred in an area where Bald Eagles in various 
plumages were present in some numbers permitting 
direct comparison with the Golden Eagle. A similar 
bird was seen in Chicago on April 1 by ten ob- 
servers (Baldwin, Campbell, and others) . 

When all the records are in, this may prove to 
be the greatest flight of Snowy Owls in the history 
of this region. The owls probably occurred in 
greatest numbers along the south shore of Lake 
Erie, where Van Camp counted 11 in twenty miles 
near Toledo on Feb. 20. At least 5 wintered in 
the city limits of Cleveland and one taxidermist 
there mounted go. They were common across the 
northern tier of counties in Indiana to Chicago 
and a few birds still remained at Cleveland, Toledo, 
and Chicago at the end of March. Only a rela- 
tively few birds penetrated farther south and west. 
One occurred at Quincy on the Mississippi River 
and another not far away at Mt. Sterling, Il. 
(Musselman). Three were found at Lafayette 
(Burr) and one at Turkey Run (Nolan) in west- 
central Indiana. Three birds reached Kentucky, 
the farthest south at Danville (Lovell) . 

Long-eared Owls are not common anywhere in 
this region, but this year winter roosts were found 
at St. Louis (3 roosts, one containing 12 owls), 
Itasca near Chicago (2 roosts of 15 owls each), 
and Lafayette (18 owls in one roost). Most re- 
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markable of all the records occurred at Cincinnati 
where only 6 Long-eared Owls had been seen in all 
history previously; here a total of 50 birds were 
found, 27 in one roost. 

Short-eared Owls are uncommon in migration 
and rare in winter ordinarily, but this year they 
were seen in unusual numbers. Most noteworthy 
were the following: frequent records north of 
Springfield, Ill., in January and February (Eifert) ; 
up to 5 at one time near Belvedere in northern Illi- 
nois (McMaster); up to g at one time at St. Louis 
(Comfort); 5 near Indianapolis on Mar. 26; 10 
at Jasper-Pulaski State Park in northwestern In- 
diana on Apr. 1 (Nolan); and one (specimen) 
near Louisville, Kentucky, on Mar. 10 (Lovell). 

Observers should be alert to the nesting of Saw- 
whet Owls this year. This possibility is suggested 
by the fact that at least 19 individuals were found 
in Cincinnati this winter; 7 of them were caught 
by hand. 

Shorebirds—The mild winter brought an event 
without precedent at the Falls of the Ohio, a flock 
of sandpipers on Dec. 18. Included were at least 2 
Red-backed and 2 Pectoral Sandpipers, species 
never before recorded in Kentucky in winter. 

Gulls.—A few Great Black-backed and Glaucous 
Gulls are seen almost every winter on the Great 
Lakes but seldom elsewhere. A Glaucous Gull at 
Louisville on Dec. 25 was the second in history for 
Kentucky (Monroe); and a Great Black-backed at 
Lake St. Mary’s in Ohio on Mar. 25 was unusual 
at an inland point (Kemsies) . 

The Iceland Gull, a rare visitor to the region, 
was reported at Chicago, where two spent the win- 
ter on the lake front (Baldwin, Campbell and 
others) and at Lake St. Mary’s in Ohio on Mar. 
18 (Kemsies) . 

The open winter permitted Bonaparte’s Gulls to 
remain by the hundreds well into the winter on 
Lake Michigan and Lake Erie, an extremely rare 
event. At Cleveland 5000 were seen on Jan. 8 
(Hill) . 

Wood peckers.—Pileated Woodpeckers continue 
to increase in southern Indiana (Nolan). <A 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker has made 
a brief visit to a cemetery in Chicago (Baldwin, 
Campbell, and others). Only occasionally do Red- 
headed Woodpeckers winter in the northern part 
of this region, but this year they were reported 
from almost every section. 

Perching Birds——A number of half-hardy birds 
survived into the winter at various localities. A 
Catbird remained at a feeding station at St. Louis 
through January and February. Brown Thrashers 
lasted through the winter in Chicago, St. Louis. 
and. Louisville. Hermit Thrushes wintered success- 
fully in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. More unusual 
was a Palm Warbler at Bowling Green, Ky. (Wil- 
son), at Indianapolis (Nolan), and at Buckeye 
Lake, Ohio (Borror). Bohemian Waxwings were 
an unusual find near St. Louis on Jan. 2 (Lewis 
and others, Comfort). An Am. Magpie stayed for 
more than two weeks beginning on Jan. 29 within 
the city of Toledo; it is possibly the second record 











for the state of Ohio. 

A major event of the winter was the flight of 
Evening Grosbeaks. These birds appeared first in 
Illinois and Missouri in January and then, it would 
appear from the records available, spread in thin- 
ning numbers across Ohio in late February and 
early March. Flocks were reported from St. Louis 
and LaGrange, Mo.; from Quincy, Rockford, and 
Chicago, IL; from Bloomington and Indianapolis, 
Ind.; and from Athens and Cleveland, Ohio. The 
greatest density was in northern Illinois, where 
flocks of 10 to 100 were seen in many locations. A 
pair of rare Pine Grosbeaks appeared Jate in No- 
vember in Chicago, and the female remained 
through the winter. 

\ half-dozen Red Crossbills were discovered on 
Jan. 8 at Chicago and were still present on Feb. 
j. Pine Siskins were found in late January near 
Louisville (Monroe); they are rare so far north. 

A male Spotted Towhee, well east of its normal 
range, spent the winter at a feeding station near 
St. Louis (Comfort and others). 

An Oregon Junco remained through the winter 
at Put-in-Bay (Trautman), one was seen at Buck- 
eve Lake on Mar. 25 (Claugus), and one at To- 
ledo on Apr. 5 (Flickinger). A rare bird to be 
seen anywhere away from its nesting ground is the 
Henslow’s Sparrow, one of which was found on 
Jan. 21 near Carbondale, Ill. (Brewer) . 

\m. Tree Sparrows were rare in Kentucky and 
southern Hlinois where they ordinarily winter in 
numbers. Presumably the whole population did 
not move as far south as ususal during the mild, 
open winter.—HaroLp MAYFIELD, 2557 Portsmouth 
Avenue, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION,.—For the sec- 
ond year in succession the weather of the winter 
season was without precedent in its mildness. In 
southern 
Louisiana, for 
instance, aver- 
age monthly 
temperatures 
soared above 
normal from 
December 
through Feb- 
ruary, with 
January set- 
ting an all 
time record. The lowest temperature recorded by 
the Pensacola, Fla., Weather Bureau for the whole 
Winter was 33°, and equally abnormal warmth pre- 
vailed elsewhere in the region throughout the pe- 
riod. But in March a of cold fronts 
moved southward over the coastal plain bringing 
chilly and rainy weather that sent average monthly 
temperatures in places below normal and 
partially replenished much needed surface mois- 
ture after the drought of the fall and early winter. 
The consistent warmth of the season permitted 
many annual plants, both wild and garden, to per- 
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sist throughout the winter, and the beginning of 
spring found a curious mixture of fall and spring 
blooms. The latter were, in the case of many 
species, 6 to 8 weeks in advance of normal. 

A general scarcity of small birds was reported by 
most collaborators. This may have been because 
the open winter permitted some of the “weather 
migrants” to remain farther north than usual. 
The dryness in some sections may have been an 
additional factor. Individuals of a number of spe- 
cies that usually move further south for the winter 
evidently overstayed their period of migratory 
disposition while still within our borders and hence 
were left behind. The occurrence, however, of a 
long list of “rarities” is not altogether attributable 
to the warmth of the season, for a number of 
“cold-weather species” are on the list. The arrival 
on the coast of most early trans-Gulf migrants was 
generally on schedule, but their advance north- 
ward into the lower Mississippi valley appeared 
this year to be somewhat more rapid than usual. 

Grebes through Ducks——Imhof found 108 Pied- 
billed Grebes at Bayview Lake, near Birmingham, 
Mar. 13; most of these, he thinks, were precipitated 
by the cold front the previous day with its attend- 
ing strong northerly winds. Weston observed a 
shearwater (Sooty?) at Pensacola, Jan. 8; the Sooty 
Shearwater occurs occasionally there in late sum- 
mer, but only once before has it been recorded in 
winter, Jan. 3, 1935, when a dead individual was 
found on the beach. Gannets, although apparently 
common over the open Gulf in winter (numerous 
even in April and May between the Mississippi 
Delta and Yucatan, Lowery), are not often seen 
from land. The greater frequency with which 
they are now observed at Pensacola may indicate 2 
general change in status. Weston saw 10 at Pensa- 
cola on Dec. 11; 21 on Dec. 26 (in 25 min.); 51 
(4 ad., 47 imm., normal proportion) on Jan. 8 
(in 45 min.); and 18 (10 ad., 8 imm., proportion 
exceptional) on Mar. 5 (in go min.). Karl Haller 
also saw 10 Gannets g miles offshore from Biloxi, 
Miss., Jan. 2. An Am. Egret wintered at Shreve- 
port, La., where it was seen Jan. 2 (Jeter), and 
the species began to migrate northward unusually 
early—Rosedale, Miss., Mar. 21 (Vaiden) and St. 
Charles, Ark., Mar. 12 (Van Huizen). A Little 
Blue Heron at Pensacola on Mar. 5 (Weston) was 
very early. Four Whistling Swans were sighted from 
a plane over Wheeler Refuge, Mar. 25 (Clarence 
Cottam). On the Louisiana coast and elsewhere 
there appeared to be more Blue and Snow Geese 
than have been present for many years. Gadwalls 
and Baldpates were especially numerous, and Red- 
heads showed a marked increase (Van Pelt). The 
Am. Golden-eye, which is rare in winter in the 
interior of the lower Mississippi valley, was present 
at Birmingham in small numbers throughout this 
winter (Imhof), and one was taken by Vaiden at 
Rosedale, Miss., Mar. 22. The Old-squaw, which 
might better be expected in cold winters, appeared 
again, as in 1948-49, in several localities: Rosedale, 
Feb. 6, 1 seen (Vaiden) ; Pensacola, Mar. 12, 1 seen 
(Weston) ; False River, 25 miles NW Baton Rouge, 
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Jan. 21, 2 seen (L.O.S. field trip). 

Hawks through Goatsuckers—A _ Rough-legged 
Hawk, still something of a novelty at Baton Rouge, 
was watched as it circled and hovered over the 
University, Jan. 31 (Lowery). Audubon’s Cara- 
eara, a rare bird in Louisiana, was observed ai 
Crowley on Dec. 10 (Krebs). The Pigeon Hawk, 
which is rare on the coastal plain in winter, was 
seen at Pensacola, Jan. 15 (Weston), and regularly 
at the Wheeler Refuge, in Alabama, between Nov. 
27 and Feb. 12 (Hulse and others). Virginia Rails 
were observed at Birmingham on several dates be- 
tween Dec. 1 and Feb. 6 (Imhof) , and at Rosedale 
on March 15 and 97 (Vaiden), the second record 
of occurrence at each place. It was seen also at 
Port Hudson, La., Dec. 26 and Jan. 2 (Krebs and 
Moores). The Sora was present at Birmingham be- 
tween Dec. 15 and Mar. 20, the first winter record 
there for the species. The little Ringed Plover 
is a common spring and fall migrant on the Gulf 
coast, but rare there in winter; Weston, however. 
saw 5 on Feb, 26 at Pensacola. The Willet largely 
deserts the Pensacola winter, but this 
seen there on Dec. 26 (Miss Pate, 
Goodnight, Kahn). At the same place Weston re- 
corded his first wintering Dowitcher and one of 
his few wintering Greater Yellow-legs on Feb. 26. 
The discovery at Pensacola that the Red Phalarope 
is a regular winter visitor in offshore waters was 
further established this past winter; small flocks up 
to 25 in number were common all day on Jan. 
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groups of 6 or 8 and a few singles were seen on 
Feb. 26 and 28 and 2 individuals were noted on 
Mar. 16 (Gunter, fide Weston). The Bonaparte’s 
Gull unusually abundant this winter at Pen- 
sacola: first Dec. g (3 birds); 2000 (est.) 
were observed on Jan. 11 and 12; and 2500 (est.) 
and many smaller gatherings, Jan. 5. A specimen 
of Cabot’s Tern, dead for at least a week, was 
found at Pensacola, Jan. gg—the only mid-winter 
record in Weston’s 34 years of observation. Like- 
wise, the only mid-winter record at Baton Rouge 
of the Caspian Tern was made on Jan. 21, et Seq. 
(Lowery and Moore). The Whip-poor-will, rare 
on the Gulf coast in winter, was seen on Dec. 8 at 
Pensacola (Mrs. Wernicke) . 

Swifts through Warblers—Chimney Swifts, as 
usual, inundated the central Gulf coast and lower 
Mississippi valley during the grd week of March. 
This is well in advance of the occurrence in com- 
parable numbers of the species in southern Texas 
or southern Florida, where initial arrivals some- 
times do not appear until after April 1. Such facts 
as these furnish strong indirect evidence of trans- 
Gulf migration. In the last seasonal summary the 
presumption was made that unidentified hum- 
mingbirds, frequently reported in Louisiana in win- 
ter, are probably Rufous Hummingbirds, since that 
species has been recorded definitely on several oc- 
casions and the Ruby-throated has not. This state- 
ment was barely in press before a Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird appeared at a flower garden in 
Baton Rouge on Jan. 28 (Lowery and Newman). 
By coincidence, and to my further embarrassment, 
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another was seen the same day in a garden in New 
Orleans (Van Pelt). As partial consolation, how- 
ever, Weston reports (fide Mrs. Max McClanahan) 
the repeat occurrence at Pensacola of the Rufous 
Hummingbird on 2 occasions about the ist week 
of December. The Eastern Kingbird appeared at 
Pensacola on Mar. 19, about a week earlier than 
average, and the Western Kingbird was seen there 
on Dec. 11, one of the few December records in 
Weston’s 34 years of study. Tree Swallows were un- 
usually abundant on the Gulf coast during the win- 
ter, doubtlessly the result of the mild weather. 
Purple Martins, which always arrive in Louisiana 
in early February appeared at Baton Rouge this 
year on Jan. 27 and were at once ubiquitous. Evi- 
dence that appeared earlier to prognosticate a 
Deep South invasion of the Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch was refuted later by the general scarcity of 
the species throughout the region. The House 
Wren, which winters commonly on the Gulf coast, 
but not very far inland, was recorded this vear at 
Fupelo, Miss., Dec. 24 (Demett Smith) ; at Helena, 
Ala., Dec. 91 (Perry); numerous dates 
from December to February at Birmingham 
(Imhof). Iwo Long-billed Marsh Wrens also win- 
tered at the last named place. On Dec. 26, Imhof 
and DuBose found a Short-billed Marsh Wren at 
Decature, Ala., the farthest north in Alabama the 
species has been recorded in winter (there is 1 
winter record for Birmingham). Cedar Waxwings, 
which usually occur in the southern part of the 
region in tremendous numbers in late winter and 
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early spring, were this year decidedly less numer- 
ous. A Black and White Warbler seen al 
Memphis, Dec. 24 (Coffey and Smith), the second 
mid-South winter record. Smith collected a Yel- 
low-throated Warbler (Svcamore) at Reelfoot L., 
26, an extremely early record for 
that far north. A Yellow Warbler at Baton Rouge 
on Mar. 11. (Moores) was nearly three weeks ahead 
of schedule. A few Myrtle Warblers, possibly com- 
ing in from across the Gulf, observed on 
board a vessel 14 miles at sea off Grand Isle, La., 
Mar. 16 (Shepherd). Black-throated Green War- 
blers appeared at Birmingham on Mar. 20, and at 
Commerce, Tex., Mar. 25, both very early. Tne 
Yellow-breasted Chat and Black-capped Warbler, 
both irregular winter residents on the Gulf coast, 
were recorded, respectively, at Pensacola, Dec. 26 
(Weston) , and at New Orleans, Jan. 15 (Miles). 
Icteridae through Sparrows.—An imm. male oriole, 
with some black appearing on the throat, and pre- 
sumably an Orchard Oriole, was seen by Weston 
on Jan. 22 at Pensacola. On Mar. 18, at Commerce, 
Tex., a Sharp-tailed Sparrow flew against a window, 
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was caught and Jater released (Mrs. O'Neil). 
Vaiden reports a dearth of winter sparrows at 
Rosedale, Miss—no Fox or White-crowned Spar- 


rows or Lapland Longspurs, and only one Horned 
Lark, in the whole winter. Similarly, Weston de- 
scribes an unusual scarcity of Chipping Sparrows 
at Pensacola, where ordinarily the species is the 
most abundant Not one seen by 
him in February and only a few in January and 
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March. A possible explanation in the case of this 
species is Imhof’s report that the species was espe- 
cially numerous in central Alabama throughout 
the winter—the Chipping Sparrow simply did not 
move as far south as it does in normal winters. 
Paradoxically, however, the Harris’s Sparrow, of 
which there are very records for Louisiana, 
was present at Robson, Mar. 19 (Jeter); the Fox 
Sparrow, which has occurred as far south as the 
Pensacola region only 4 times in Weston’s 34 years 
of careful study, was there on Jan. 31; and the 
Lapland Longspur, which normally appears in 
Louisiana only with our infrequent snows, was seen 
several times near Shreveport between Dec. 18 and 
Jan. 8 (Daigre and Jeter), and it was on the 
Wheeler Refuge in Alabama on Dec. 26 (Imhof). 
—GrorceE H. Lowery, JR., Museum of Zoology, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
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NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION,—The 
Northern Great Plains in general experienced one 
of the coldest winters on record. The eastern por- 
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tion reported heavy snowfall with severe blizzards. 
Most observers reported birds as very scarce and in 
our own area we were often hard put to find more 
than three or four species and then only a few in- 
dividuals during most of the winter. 

Ducks hundred nineteen Can- 
ada Geese wintered at Waubay Refuge, Waubay, 
S. Dak. (Staunton). As usual, many Mallards win- 
tered in areas where open water available. 
Three hundred were reported from Sand Lake 
Refuge, Columbia, S$. Dak. (Rollings). Six thou- 
sand Mallards at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont., 
were given supplemental feeding. By mid-December 
0,000 Mallards were still present on Lake Ilo 
Refuge, Dunn Center, N. Dak. They were fright- 
ened off the refuge to encourage them to continue 
their southward migration and only 600 finally re- 
mained to winter on the refuge (Fermanich) . 
LaCreek Refuge, Martin, $. Dak., reported about 
8000 wintering Mallards (Krumm) and 2000 ducks, 
most of which were Mallards, wintered on Canyon 
Lake near Rapid City, S. Dak. (Behrens). Fort 
Peck Game Refuge, Fort Peck, Mont., had 9500 
wintering Mallards and a small number of Am. 
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Golden-eyes (Garrett). A few Am. Golden-eyes 
were also reported from Fort Peck Game Refuge 
and Canyon Lake. 

Vultures and Hawks—A Turkey Vulture was 
seen on Jan. 21 near Bismarck, N. Dak. (Vogtman, 
Simmons). Rough-legged Hawks were very scarce 
in North Dakota. They were common winter resi- 
dents on LaCreek Refuge (Krumm), were present 
in the usual numbers near Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
(Findley) , but more than usual were observed in 
the area near Canton, S. Dak. (Mallory). Golden 
Eagles were recorded in small numbers from many 
parts of North and South Dakota. Twenty-five to 
go wintered at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont., 
compared to 2 for the same period last year 
(Snyder). One Bald Eagle was seen near Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., on Jan. 10 (Randall), 2 were re- 
corded on Jan. 12 at Upper Souris Refuge, Fox- 
holm, N. Dak. (Cunningham), and 2 were noted 
on numerous occasions on the Bowdoin Refuge. 
Marsh Hawks were about average at LaCreek and 
Canton, S. Dak. A Gyrfalcon (white phase) was taken 
near Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., in late December (Dona- 
hoe, Chapman, Findley) and a sight record was 
made of one in gray phase near Forrestburg, 
S. Dak., on Jan. 13 (Mallory). One Prairie Falcon 
was seen near Bismarck, N. Dak., on Jan. 21, one 
was recorded at Waubay Refuge, Waubay, S$. Dak.; 
on Mar. 31, and several observations were made 
at LaCreek Refuge during February and March. A 
Pigeon Hawk was noted at Botha, Alta., on March 
7 (Stiller) and a Sparrow Hawk was seen on sev- 
eral occasions in the city of Bismarck during Jan- 
uary and February (Randall). 

Birds.—Rutted Grouse were  te- 
ported to be at the top of the cycle in the St. 
John, N. Dak., area (Wright) and were noted to 
be increasing slowly near Wauchope, Sask. (Nixon) . 
The Greater Prairie Chicken showed an_ increase 


Gallinaceous 


at the Arrow-Wood Refuge, Kensal, N. Dak., 
(Nelson), and at Slade Refuge, Dawson, N. Dak. 


(Dundas). Fifteen were seen near Tower City, 
N. Dak., on Dec. 17 (Preston). The Sharp-tailed 
Grouse population remained the same or showed 
small increases in most areas in North Dakota and 
Saskatchewan. Ring-necked Pheasant losses were 
high at Slade Refuge and at Long Lake Refuge, 
Moffit, N. Dak. (Bradley). Twelve hundred 
pheasants at Bowdoin Refuge were given supple- 
mental feedings and came through well but losses 
outside the refuge ranged from 50 to 80°. Small 
increase in numbers was reported from LaCreek 
Refuge, from the Minot, N. Dak., area (Saugstad) , 
and from the Bismarck vicinity. 

Owls.—Screech Owls were seen most of the win- 
ter near Minot, N. Dak. Snowy Owls were present 
in the same numbers as in former years in the 
northern part of the region but seemed to be more 
common than usual in the southern part. One 
Long-eared Owl was observed near _ Bismarck, 
N. Dak., on Dec. 26. Short-eared Owls were re- 
corded near Regina, Sask., and in the vicinity of 


Kenmare, N. Dak., during December. They were 


present at LaCreek Refuge the entire period. 
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Woodpeckers and Passerines.—Canton, S. Dak., 
reported an increase in the wintering Yellow- 
shafted Flickers. Horned Larks were seen in small 
throughout North Dakota and _ large 
flocks were reported from eastern Montana and 
South Dakota. Two Gray Jays were recorded at 
Yorkton, Sask., on Dec. 26 (Yorkton Natural His- 
tory Society). ‘There was an increase in the winter 
population of Am. Magpies in most of the areas 
reporting as Sheho, Sask. (Niven), North Portal, 
Sask. (Dunbar), Fort Peck Game Refuge, Fort 
Peck, Mont. (Garrett), Bowdoin Refuge (Snyder) 
and Des Lacs Refuge (Fermanich). From Dec. 12 
to Mar. 6 about a dozen Am. Magpies were present 
on Waubay Refuge. This represents the largest 
number ever seen on the refuge, and the first re- 
corded since 1944. A few Am. Crows wintered 
near Bismarck and Wilton, N. Dak. (Gray). Black- 
capped Chickadees were present in usual or greater 
numbers in most of the region. A White-breasted 
Nuthatch observed on the Christmas Count was a 
refuge record for Des Lacs Refuge. Bohemian Wax- 
wings were recorded in eastern Montana and in 
most of North Dakota where flocks of 25 to 200 
were commonly noted. The fruit of the Russian 
Olive seemed to be the favorite food. The Gray 
Shrike was unusually scarce this winter and there 
were very few records. Common starlings were on 
the increase over the entire region. A male Car- 
dinal wintered on a farm near Bismarck, N. Dak., 
and was observed on several occasions by Randall. 
Mallory reported that fewer were seen near Can- 
ton, S. Dak., but Findley noted an increase in 
Sioux Falls. Scattered records of Evening Gros- 
beaks were received from North Dakota, eastern 
Montana, and Saskatchewan. Approximately 100 
to 150 remained in Bottineau, N. Dak., from Feb. 
2 to late March (Nesbit) and go to 40 were seen 
at Yorkton, Sask., Mar. 23 (Shaw, Houston). Pine 
Grosbeaks were fairly common in late January and 
early February at Yorkton and they were also pres- 
ent at Sheho, Sask., where flocks up to thirty were 
last seen on Mar. 8 (Niven). Common Redpolls 
were well represented near Edmonton, Alta. (Salt) , 
and near Botha, Alta. (Stiller) but were generally 
scarce throughout the remainder of the region. 
A few were noted on several occasions near Regina, 
Sask. (Gilroy), on the Lower Souris Refuge, Up- 
ham, N. Dak. (Hammond), and in the area around 
Kenmare, N. Dak. From 2 to 8 Slate-colored Juncos 
visited a feeding station on a farm near Bismarck 
at various intervals during the period and on Feb. 
21 an Oregon Junco was observed with the others 
(Randall, Simmons). Snow Buntings were seen in 
flocks of several thousand in the early winter near 
Kenmare but became scarce after the middle of 
January.—Dr. Ano Mrs. R. T. GAMMELL, Kenmare, 
N. Dak. 
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Correction: The date under the picture of 
Dr. Chapman on page 43 of the April 1950 


issue should have been 1900, not 1899. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION. — 
Weather continued unusually warm and dry 
throughout the fall and winter. Snow was light 

and did not stay on the 
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Pied-billed Grebes 
stayed until early December at Topeka, Kan. (Car- 
Great Blue Herons and Am. Bitterns win- 
tered along the Cache la Poudre River near Gree- 
ley, Colo. (Collister) . 

Waterfowl.—Ducks wintered in greater numbers 
than usual near Colorado Springs (Wagner) and 
Greeley (Collister). Species that were found out- 
their normal winter range included Bar- 
row’s Golden-eye and White-winged Scoter at 
Greeley (Collister) ; Buffle-head, first winter record 
at Brule, Neb. (Benckeser). ‘The Old-squaw was 
seen for the first time in ten years at Tulsa, Okla. 
(Acord). Geese moved northward unusually early. 
The flight of Snow and Blue Geese was unusually 
heavy at Topeka, Kan., from Feb. 18 to the end 
of the month (Carson) and at Crete, Neb. (Rapp). 
The numbers of Canada Geese were disappoint- 
ingly small at Crete, Neb. (Rapp), and 
tacular flights were reported by any of the observ- 
The spring Pintail flight was generally early 
and heavy, especially at Crete, Neb. (Rapp). 

Hawks and Eagles—Hawks were generally plen- 
tiful, particularly the Ferruginous and the Red- 
tailed Hawks were more common than usual at 
Colorado Springs (Wagner) and at Brule, Neb. 
(Benckeser). The Rough-legged Hawk was more 
common than during the two previous winters at 
Crete, Neb. (Rapp). On the other hand Red- 
tailed Hawks were scarce at Topeka (Carson) and 
only a few Rough-legged, Red-tailed and no Har- 
lan’s Hawks were seen at Tulsa (Letson). Interest- 
ing distribution records include a Bald Eagle at 
Tulsa, Okla., from Jan. 4-24 (Davis) and a Prairie 
Falcon at Stillwater, Okla. (Baumgartner). A Bald 
Eagle was also seen at Topeka, Kan. (Carson), 
and a Golden Eagle was reported in the same local- 
ity (Huxman). Marsh Hawks were less common 
than usual in the Topeka area, possibly due to 
overshooting (Carson). A Turkey Vulture, seen at 
Topeka, Kan., on Jan. 2 (Foote, Fisher), was an 
unusual winter record for this locality. 

Grouse, Quail and Pheasants.—Greater Prairie 
Chickens were reported to have increased in the 
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vicinity of Topeka (Carson) and to be holding 
their own in Western Nebraska (Benckeser). Bob- 
whites apparently suffered light winter losses at 
Topeka, Kan. (Carson), at Bristow, Okla. (Long 
acre) and at Stillwater, Okla. (McNeil). 

Cranes and Rails.—A Virginia Rail was seen in 
late December at Tulsa, Okla. (Letson). Am. 
Coots wintered at Topeka, the first wintering rec- 
ord for a number of years (Carson). Sandhill 
Cranes moved northward in smaller numbers than 
usual at Brule, Neb. (Benckeser) . 

Shorebirds and  Gulls.—Killdeer wintered at 
Greeley, Colo. (Collister) and were reported to be 
one to three weeks early in migration in several 
localities. Wilson’s Snipe wintered at several locali 
ties near Greeley, Colo. (Collister) and at Brule, 
Neb. (Benckeser). Snipe were reported to be plen- 
tiful in the early spring by several observers. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 Ring-billed Gulls were observed 
at Tulsa, Okla., uutil Dec. 23, when the number de- 
creased conspicuously  (Letson) . 

Doves.—Mourning Doves wintered in small num- 
bers at Greeley, Colo. (Collister) and in all locali- 
ties in Kansas and Oklahoma from which reports 
were received. Dove populations have apparently 
not declined conspicuously in this region. 

Owls.—Short-eared Owls were reported to be 
more plentiful at Brule, Neb. (Benckeser) and at 
Stillwater, Okla. (Baumgartner). No definite re- 
port was received on Snowy Owls although at least 
two unverified records were heard of from southern 
Kansas. 

Kingfishers, Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—A 
Belted Kingfisher was found at Topeka, Kan., in 
December and January but disappeared in Feb- 
ruary (Carson). The Red-shafted Flicker was less 
numerous than usual at Colorado Springs (Wagner) 
and at Halstead, Kan. (Ruth), but was seen for 
the first time in several years at Baldwin, Kan. 
(Boyd). Red-headed Woodpeckers were absent at 
Baldwin (Boyd). Red-bellied Woodpeckers oc- 
curred in normal numbers in most localities but 
were not seen at Crete, Neb. (Rapp). Other species 
were found in usual numbers. The Vermilion Fly- 
catcher was last seen at Tulsa, Okla., on Jan. 1 
(Letson). A severe storm on Jan. g may have 
forced the birds to move southward or destroyed 
them. 

Larks through Nuthatches—Horned Larks were 
present in January but disappeared in February 
at Crete, Neb. (Rapp). Steller’s and Pinion Jays 
and American Magpies were less common than 
usual at Colorado Springs (Wagner). Blue Jays 
wintered at Newton, Kan. (Platt) and at Brule, 
Neb. (Benckeser), but were less common than 
usual at Topeka, Kan. (Carson). One of the most 
interesting phenomena of the season was the wide- 
spread appearance of Red-breasted Nuthatches. 
More were seen than in any previous winter at 
Baldwin, Kan., where six were observed at one 
time at a feeding station (Mrs. Eugene Twichell) 
and smaller numbers were reported regularly 
(Boyd); at Halstead, Kan. (Ruth); at Topeka, 


Kan. (Carson); Tulsa, Okla. (Mason and Johnson) 





and at Norman, Okla. (Arvey). The White-breasted 
Nuthatch, which is rare at Crete, Neb., was found 
on two trips (Rapp). 

Creepers through Thrushes.—The Brown Creeper 
was seen regularly at Brule, Neb. (Benckeser) . 
Most vears they have been rare in this locality. 
Creepers were fairly common in the town of Crete 
rather than in the river-bottom forests where they 
are usually found (Rapp). These records suggest 
that Brown Creepers were more plentiful than 
usual in Nebraska; elsewhere normal numbers were 
recorded. A House Wren was seen at Boulder, 
Colo., on Feb. 18 (Thatcher). This is apparently 
the third winter record in that locality. Winter 
Wrens were unusually scarce at Baldwin, Kan. 
(Boyd). The Carolina Wren wintered at Halstead, 
Kan., where it has not been previously recorded 
(Ruth). Mockingbirds were seen at three locali- 
ties in Kansas: Halstead (Ruth), Topeka (Morris) 
and Baldwin (Boyd). None were seen between 
Dec. 23 and Feb. 28 at Azle, Tex. (Klebold) and 
very few wintered at Stillwater, Okla. (Baumgart- 
ner). Townsend’s Solitaire wintered in two areas 
where they are seen rarely. From Nov. 14 to Feb. 
26 one was seen regularly at Halstead, Kan. 
(Ruth), 12-15 were seen regularly at Brule, Neb. 
(Benckeser). Am. Robins wintered at Newton, 
Kan. (Platt), and migrated into the Colorado 
Springs area on Feb. g, at least two weeks earlier 
than usual (Wagner). At Stillwater, Okla., large 
flocks were present throughout the period. Winte1 
flocks normally do not appear until sometime in 
January. (Baumgartner). As usual Am. Robins did 
not winter at Azle (Klebold). Mountain Bluebirds 
were seen at Colorado Springs on Feb. g, two to 
three weeks earlier than usual (Wagner). Eastern 
Bluebirds were seen in the middle of the winter at 
Burrton, Kan. (Henry), but were less common 
than usual at Topeka, Kan. (Carson) . 

Waxwings through Blackbirds —Cedar Waxwings 
were less common than usual at Baldwin, Kan. 
(Boyd) , but were seen regularly at other localities 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. A Gray Shrike 
was seen at Topeka, Kan. (Foote). Loggerhead 
Shrikes were rare at Topeka, Kan., (Carson) and 
at Brule, Neb. (Benckeser). They are usually 
common in both localities. Starlings were reported 
to be more plentiful than usual at Topeka, Kan. 
(Carson), and at Stillwater, Okla. (Baumgartner). 
Some decline in numbers of House Sparrows was 
noted at Topeka, Kan. (Carson). Western Meadow- 
larks were conspicuously less common than last 
year at Crete, Neb. (Rapp) but were reported in 
usual numbers elsewhere. A few Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds were seen at Greeley, Colo. (Collister) . 
Purple Grackles wintered at Greeley (Collister). 
This species was recorded on Jan. 2 at Topeka, 
Kan. (Foote). Rusty Biackbirds wintered for the 
first time at Brule, Neb. (Benckeser). Apparently 
blackbirds in general were more common than nor- 
mal. Mixed flocks of Red-winged, Rusty and 
Brewer's Blackbirds, Red-eyved Cowbirds and Pur- 
ple Grackles were estimatdd to number 300,000 at 
Sperry Lake, north of Tulsa (Robinson) while 
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flocks roosting at Lake Worth in Texas were “a 
mile long and a block wide” on their flights over 
Azle, Tex. (Klebold). Fields of grain sorghums 
were eaten up before farmers realized that damage 
was occurring. A very unusual winter record was 
a male Baltimore Oriole at Tulsa, Okla., on Feb. 
18 and g0 (Mr. and Mrs. Esst). 

Finches and Sparrows.—In general there appeared 
to be a decline in the numbers of wintering spar- 
rows. However, some species wintered further north 
than usual and this distribution may have at- 
fected the wintering populations in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Records of unusual distribution 
included an Evening Grosbeak at Topeka, Kan. 
(Martin and Huxman); 12 Red Crossbills at To- 
peka in late December (Carson); a Fox Sparrow 
at Topeka on Dec. 26 (Holcomb) . Purple Finches 
were amazingly abundant at Norman, Okla. Dr. 
Arvey saw 200-300 in a half day in February. The 
same species was seen at Halstead, Kan., where it 
is seldom found (Ruth). The Spotted Towhee was 
scarce at Baldwin, Kan. (Bovd), and more com- 
mon than usual at Stillwater, Okla. (Baumgart- 
ner). Juncos and Tree Sparrows were less com- 
mon than usual at most stations. The Oregon 
Junco was seen at Topeka, Kan., on Dec. 26 (Nuss, 
Menninger and Finninger) .—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, 
Okla. A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION,—The winter was the 
mildest in 60 vears. Official temperature at Houston 
fell below freezing only once (31°) during the 
winter. Several 
heavy frosts  oc- 
curred, but only 
the tenderest = of 
unprotected — plants 
were killed. 
Generalizations 
Peano made in this phe- 
Mexico nomenally warm 
+— winter would seem 
to be conclusive. 
Yet the problem is not simple. The previous winter 
was mild, too, except for one extremely severe 
spell (low of 8°) with snow in late January 1949. 
The previous winter had severe weather to the 
north; this winter had relatively mild weather to 
the north. Furthermore, some birds have not vet 
recovered from the disastrous January of 1940. AMl 
this complicates interpretations and conclusions. 
Moreover, different localities reported quite dif- 
ferent conditions for certain species. Finally, the 
warm winter encouraged early migration move- 
ments that sometimes caused confusion. Thus, 
McKay reported a heavy migration of American 
Fgrets from the east in the Cove area during early 
January; and many Snow and Blue Geese migrated 
northward at Galveston the last week of December. 
In general, however, there seems to have been a 
shift northward of most wintering species all along 
the line—with, of course, many individual excep- 
tions. In the following record, McKay, who has 
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been keeping notes at Cove for nearly 20 years, has 
contributed invaluable comparisons. 

Loons to Spoonbills—Common Loons (which al- 
ways winter in numbers in the Rockport, Texas, 
area) wintered in numbers as far north as Galves- 
ton. There was a veritable invasion of Least 
Grebes northward into the Galveston Bay area, 
with many observed from late December to mid- 
March. Horned Grebes were present at Rockport 
all winter, but one in the surf at Galveston, Dec. 
27, was unusual. At Rockport, a Magnificent Fri- 
gate-bird appeared most unseasonably on Jan. 9; 
and a Great White Heron was there on Dec. 26 
(Mrs. Hagar). More White Pelicans than usual 
(about 1000) wintered on Galveston Bay; and 
more Anhingas than ever before wintered at Cove. 
Galveston Island had many Great Blue Herons; 
Cove had few. A Green Heron and 4 Roseate 
Spoonbills at Cove on Dec. 11 were very late. 

Geese and Ducks.—Canada Geese were probably 
less plentiful (certainly not more plentiful) than 
usual; but White-fronted, Snow, and Blue Geese 
were far more abundant than usual. McKay re- 
ports that, g0 years ago, Blue Geese represented 
less than 10°) of the combined Blue-Snow Goose 
Mallards 
(10,000 at Cove in December) were less plentiful 
than last winter, but seemed to be more widely, 
if thinly, scattered than normal; Gadwalls and 
Baldpates (100-200 per day at Cove) have been 
growing less plentiful evervwhere in the Galveston 
Bay region of late years, but the Baldpate seems 
to be more than holding its own farther south. 


flocks, but now represent 30°, to 40%. 


Pintails (50,000 to Cove, Feb. 4), Green-winged 
Teal (100,000 at Cove, Dec. 11), Shoveller (500 at 
Cove, Jan. 26), and Ruddy Duck (300 at Galves- 
ton in February) were comparatively plentiful, and 
have been on the increase for some years. McKay 
reported fewer Lesser Scaup, but they were more 
plentiful than for some years in the lower Galves- 
ton Bay area, as were Ring-necked Ducks and Am. 
Golden-eyes (Mrs. Miner). A few more Blue- 
winged Teal than usual wintered in the Galves- 
ton Bay area. W. E. Clark reported 3 small Canada 
Geese (probably Richardson’s) near Galveston 
Bay, Feb. 1; and Mrs. Hagar reported an Old- 
squaw at Rockport on Jan. 28, and an American 
Seoter on Jan. 13. 

Hawks.—McKay reported fewer Red-tailed, Red- 
shouldered, and Marsh Hawks than normal at 
Cove; but the first two were about normal, and 
the last below normal, in the Houston area. Curi- 
ously, the hardy Red-tailed Hawk was extremely 
numerous in southernmost Texas (Gottsch). A 
few Harlan’s Hawks were reported; McKay saw a 
Red-tailed Hawk (Krider's) at Cove on Dec. 24; 
and Mrs. Hagar and Guy Emerson saw a Goshawk 
at Rockport, Feb. 14-18. 

Bob-white through Wood peckers. Bob-whites 
seem to be on the increase everywhere in the re- 
gion. McKay believes that Am. Coots, having 
reached their peak two or three years ago, are 
now on the. decline; but other reports leave the 
matter uncertain. McKay reports Wilson’s Snipe 








less common than usual; but farther south in 
‘Texas the species was abnormally plentiful. Greater 
Yellow-legs were certainly on the increase every- 
where in the region; and Lesser Yellow-legs, which 
were reduced to less than their usual numbers last 
year, were back to normal this year. Bonaparte’s 
Gulls were more numerous than usual at Galves- 
ton, 32 being seen at once on one day in January. 
A Ruby-throated Hummingbird at Houston on 
Dec. 29, and one at Rockport on Jan. 2, indicate 
something of the winter’s mildness. All the Wood- 
peckers were well represented except the two dis- 
tinctly migratory  species—the Yellow-shafted 
Flicker and the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, both of 
which were less abundant than normal. The 
Pileated Woodpecker, in particular, is becoming 
quite noticeably more abundant. 

Flycatchers through Vireos——The Eastern Phoebe, 
Brown Creeper, and House Wren were everywhere 
scarce; the Hermit Thrush was not abundant; the 
Tree Swallows and both Long-billed and Short- 
billed Marsh Wrens were abundant. A Red-breasted 
Nuthatch at Cove, Dec. 25, was not expected this 
mild winter. A few more Catbirds than usual (5 01 
6 reported) wintered in the entire coastal area; and 
a Sennett’s Thrasher wintered at Victoria (Mrs. 
Braman). Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were common 
early in the winter, but scarce later on; McKay re- 
ported fewer Ruby-crowned Kinglets than ever be- 
fore in his records, but the species was only slightly 
less abundant than usual about Houston. Golden- 
crowned Kinglets, after a peak several years ago, 
have all but vanished from the region. Am. Robins 
were unusually plentiful at Houston, but not at 
Cove. 

Warblers through Sparrows.—Of the wintering 
warblers, the Orange-crowned and Pine were less 
plentiful than usual, though there was a heavy in- 
flux of the latter the second week of February in 
the Galveston Bay area. The Myrtle Warbler and 
the Common Yellow-throat were more numerous 
than for some years. A Yellow-breasted Chat at 
Cove, Jan. 15, was the second winter record there. 
Purple Finches were rather more commonly seen 
about the Galveston-Houston area than last year; 
Am. Goldfinches were not numerous. McKay re 
ported the following sparrows as making a poor 
showing during the winter; Savannah, Henslow’s, 
Field, White-throated, Swamp, and Song. But Mrs. 
Miner reported the Song Sparrow as more com- 
mon than usual in certain areas about Houston; 
White-thorated Sparrows were only slightly less 
numerous than usual about Houston, and Lincoln’s 
Sparrows were abundant.—Georce G. WILLIAMS, 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


Christmas Bird Count, April 1950 issue, may be 
purchased for $1.00. 


While they last! Back issues of both Christmas 
Bird Counts and Breeding Bird Censuses may be 
obtained from 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 
NM: % 


PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MT. REGION. 
—In southeastern Washington and northeastern 
Oregon the winter of 1949-1950 was one of the 
most severe on 
record. Deep 
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Meadowlarks, 
Horned Larks, Am. Robins, quail, and Ring- 
necked Pheasants died during the cold weather. 
Almost any cold day these birds could be found 
out in the roads trying to pick up bits of food in 
spots scraped bare by the snow plows. 

While a number of observers in this area watched 
for Snowy Owls, none were reported. Several 
were reported in eastern British Columbia. Bo- 
hemian Waxwings were common in the Walla 
Walla Valley throughout the cold weather, and did 
not leave until the middle of March—almost a 
month later than usual. 

Ducks and geese wintered in the Walla Walla 
area in large numbers, but food was scarce during 
the severe weather, causing heavy death toll among 
these birds. 

A few flocks of redpolls [Sp.| were noted in the 
wheat country of the Walla Walla valley. 

Thomas D. Burleigh, reported the following 
from his area in northern Idaho: 

“The winter of 1949-50 was another exception- 
ally severe winter. The first snow fell early in De- 
cember, and gradually increased in depth until by 
early January it was a foot deep. There was no 
perceptible thaw until the middle of February, so 
for two months and a half there was no bare 
ground, even in the most exposed situations. Sub- 
zero temperatures were experienced in December, 
but it was in January that conditions were most 
severe. Fifteen days during the month were char- 
acterized by sub-zero temperatures, the lowest being 
26 degrees below zero on January 31. Temperatures 
between 10 and 18 degrees below zero were not un- 
common, however, throughout the month. 

“The effect on birdlife of this abnormally severe 
weather was again quite noticeable. Red-shafted 
Flickers, Song Sparrows and juncos, relatively nu- 
merous in early December, were rarely seen by the 
last of January, and it is probable that the mor- 
tality was heavy. Am. Robins had apparently 
not recovered from the mortality of the past win- 
ter, for not over 12 birds were observed about Mos- 
cow in December, and by early February only an 
occasional bird was seen. 

“Redpolls were conspicuous by their absence 
throughout the entire winter, but Horned Larks 
appeared in numbers in February and specimens 
taken were found to represent the northern race 
arcticola. Gray Shrikes were present in normal 
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numbers, being first recorded on October 23. 

“Unusual records, especially in view of the severe 
weather, were a Northern Killdeer seen Dec. 27, 
and 5 Wilson’s Snipe flushed on Paradise Creek on 
Dec. 28. The latter were noted at the same spot 
throughout January, and apparently survived the 
winter successfully. Approximately 200 Mallards 
also wintered on Paradise Creek. 

“Possibly the outstanding record for this interval 
Yellow-shafted Flicker noted on Nov. 14, 
the first definite record for Idaho. 

‘Two Snowy Owls were reported in January, but 
this species was not personally observed so must 
be considered a rare bird in northern Idaho. Of 
interest, and possibly the result of the 
same conditions that caused the Snowy Owls to 
come south this winter in such large numbers, was 
the abundance of Short-eared Owls in the Palouse 
region. Normally scarce during the winter months 
this species was numerous and _ conspicuous 
throughout the winter. It was not uncommon to 
see 5 or 6 in the course of an hour spent in the 
field, resting on telephone poles or fence posts at 
the side of the roads. The first individuals were 
noted the latter part of October, and it was the 
first of February before any decrease in the num- 
bers observed was apparent. 

“Bohemian Waxwings, present in past winters, 
were unusually abundant this year, flocks totaling 
fully 1000 birds being seen in Moscow throughout 
January, feeding on the fruit of the Mountain Ash 
and the Russian Olive Tree. Evening Grosbeaks were 
present in normal numbers, scattered small flocks 
being seen wherever Box Elders afforded a food 
supply. Am. Tree Sparrows were noted during the 
early part of the winter, the last small flock being 
seen December 21. 

“As in previous winters there was a noticeable 
altitudinal migration of Mountain Chickadees from 
the higher ridges, small flocks appearing in No- 
vember in the deciduous timber in the stream bot- 
toms. Associated with them were Red-breasted 
Nuthatches and Brown Creepers. 

Bird notes from Yakima Co., Wash., by John B. 
Hurley stated: The sub-zero weather (25° below 
0°) took a heavy toll of the California Quail and 
also Chukar Partridges, over most of the County, 
with the exception of areas where birds were able 
to move into cultivated areas, farm lots, and the 
like, where they were able to obtain food in large 
enough quantity to sustain the heavy cold. In such 
areas as the sagebrush flats, extending for miles 
east of Yakima, on eight field trips to that area, 
we did not see or hear a single California Quail 
or Chukar Partridge, and only observed two Scaled 
Quail. The Lotus and Logg Creek areas, both on 
the Yakima Indian Reservation, failed to show a 
sign of any of the large numbers of California 
Quail usually found there. 

Spring migrants have been later than usual, and 
only the Horned Larks and Sage Sparrows reached 
their nesting grounds prior to Apr. 1. Brewer’s 
Sparrows failed to show up on their way farther 
north; also a few of the earlier Sage Thrashers. 
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Indications are that the nesting season will be 
from one to three weeks later than usual in 1950. 
—Ernest S. Boorn, Walla Walla College, College 
Place, Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—The weather during the past 


winter period was, as a general rule, considerably 
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milder than that of a year ago throughout the 
Great Basin. The Uinta Basin, as well as most of 
the higher mountain areas, received considerable 
snow, in most cases above normal, and the present 
prospects are for a good water supply in most 
streams this coming summer. The lower Bear River 
and most of the shallow ponds and marsh areas 
were frozen over by Dec. 15, and the temperature 
dropped to below zero on several days during the 
first part of January. The weather during February 
was relatively mild, and by the end of the month 
most streams and marsh areas were practically free 
of ice. The spring migration of waterfowl ar- 
rived at the Bear River marshes on schedule, start- 
ing auring the latter part of February, and con- 
tinuing on through March, with the various species 
appearing in about their usual numbers. 

Grebes and Pelicans——The Western Grebe was 
last observed on the Bear River Refuge on Dec. 15, 
when 5 were seen. The first spring arrivals were 
observed on Mar. 5. Six Pied-billed Grebes wintered 
at Bear River Refuge; their activities were con- 
fined to the small open holes in the ice below the 
river control gates. E. C. D. Marriage reported 6 
Eared Grebe observed, Dec. 3, at Buckbrush Gun 
Club, near Minden, Nev., also 1 Western Grebe on 
same date, and 2 Pied-billed Grebe on Dec. 6. Fred 
G. Evenden, Jr., observed the Eared Grebe at 
Klamath Lake, Ore., on Feb. 25, Western Grebe at 
Donner Lake, Calif., on Dec. 13, and at Walker 
Lake, Nev., on Dec. 15. He also observed the Pied- 
billed Grebe at Donner Lake, Calif., Jan. 10, and at 
Pyramid Lake, Nev., on Dec. 13. White Pelicans 
were observed at Pyramid Lake on the same date, 
and at Stillwater Refuge, Nev., on Dec. 15. John 
E. Schwartz reported 4 Pied-billed Grebes at Shel- 
don Refuge, Nev., on Mar. 20. Two White Peli- 
cans were seen, Feb. 19, on the Snake Rive Refuge, 
and 10 on the Deer Flat Refuge in Idaho on Mar. 
Sheldon Dart. Two White Pelicans were 
observed at Bear River Refuge, Mar. 1. C. W. 
Lockerbie reported 5 White Pelicans at BRR on 
Mar. 5. R. C. Erickson reported 2 White Pelicans 
observed on Jan. 22, at Malheur Refuge, Ore., and 
45 on Mar. 31. 
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Cormorants, Herons and Ibises—Mrs. Lockerbie 
reported 4 Double-crested Cormorants at Farming- 
ton Bay, Utah, on Mar. 25. R. C. Erickson reported 
the Great Blue Heron present at Malheur Refuge, 
Oreg., all winter, and 300 observed on Mar. 31. A 
few Great Blue Herons wintered in the vicinity of 
Deer Flat Refuge, Idaho (S.D.). C. W. Lockerbie 
reported that a Great Blue Heron or two about 
our open water is a regular winter occurrence, but 
a flock of 15 observed on East Copper Lake, Salt 
Lake Co., on Jan. 1 is most unusual. Two Great 
Blue Herons were observed at BRR on Mar. 20. 
The first Snowy Egret arrived at BRR on Mar. 31, 
and 15 Black-crowned Night Herons on Mar. 28. 

Waterfowl—R. C. Erickson reported a_ few 
Whistling Swans wintered at Malheur Refuge, 
Oreg.; 11 observed on Feb. 15, and 4000 on Mar. 
22. J. E. Schwartz reported 2 Whistling Swans at 
Sheldon Refuge, Nev., on Feb. 27, and 200 Mar. 24. 
Fourteen Whistling Swans were reported near Min- 
den, Nev., on Dec. 6 (E.C.D.M.). F. G. Evenden, 
Jr., observed Whistling Swans at Stillwater Refuge 
and Walker Lake, Nev., on Dec. 15. Lockerbie re- 
ported 23 Whistling Swans successfully wintered at 
the New State Gun Club, west of Salt Lake City. 
A few Canada Geese wintered at Sheldon Refuge 
Nev., and 400 were observed on Feb. 11. Twenty 
Canada Geese (Cackling) were observed on Jan. 
1g, and 300 on Feb. 27; last seen on Mar. 10 
(J-E.S.). Sheldon Dart reported Canada Geese as 
year-around residents at Deer Flat Refuge, with a 
concentration of 4000 observed on Dec. 20, 1949. 
William O. Deshler reported a few Canada Geese 
wintered along the upper Bear River in the vicin- 
ity of Cokeville, Wyo., and between 200 and 300 
observed on Mar. g. A number of Canada Geese 
(including Great Basin, Lesser, and Cackling 
Canada Geese) wintered at the Malheur Refuge; 
150 Snow Geese were observed on Feb. 2, and a 
concentration of 20,000 on Mar. 22 (R.C.E.). Sev- 
enteen Canada Geese were reported near Minden, 
Nev., on Dec. 6 (E.C.D.M.). On Feb. 14, twenty- 
five Whistling Swans arrived at the Bear River 
Refuge, and by Mar. 17 the number had increased 
to an estimated 8000; the first Canada Geese ar- 
rived on Jan. 22; a flock of 73 Snow Geese was 
observed on Feb. 19, and a concentration of 6000 
was observed on Mar. 4. E. C. D. Marriage re- 
ported the Mallard as still the most common duck 
in the vicinity of Minden, Nev.—5o observed on Dec, 
6. He reported Gadwall, Baldpate, and Redhead 
as showing a decrease in numbers for the period 
in the Minden-Carson area, with an increase in 
Pintails, Green-winged Teal, and Shovellers. He 
also reports a decrease in Canvas-back in all areas 
of Western Nevada. R. C. Erickson reported a num- 
ber of Mallards, Gadwalls, Baldpates, Pintails, 
Green-winged Teal, Redheads, Lesser Scaup, Gold- 
en-eyes [Sp.] as wintering at Malheur Refuge, Oreg. 
At Sheldon Refuge, Nev., John E. Schwartz re- 
ported a few Mallards and Green-winged Teal pres- 
ent all winter; he reported 500 Gadwalls present 
on Mar. 18; 1500 Mallards on same date; 100 Bald- 
pates on Mar. 8; 2500 Pintails on Mar. 3; 150 Cin- 


namon Teal on Mar. 17; 200 Shovellers, Mar. 20; 
go Redheads, Mar. 30; and 50 Lesser Scaup, Mar. 
20. At the Deer Flat Refuge, Idaho, 117,000 Mal- 
lards were estimated as present on Dec. 20; also 
23,400 Baldpates, 15,600 Pintails; ggo00 Green- 
winged Teal; and 5800 Am. Golden-eye (S.D.). 
Several pairs of Mallard wintered on Pine Creek, 
a tributary of Bear River, near Cokeville, Wyo.; 
about Mar. 5, Mallards were seen in large flocks, 
and at the end of March about 7oo were in the 
area (Deshler). On Mar. 13, there were 180 Mal- 
lards near Reno, Nev.; also Baldpates, Pintails, 
Green-winged Teal, Shovellers, Am. Golden-eye and 
Ruddy Ducks were observed in the area before Dec. 
15; after this date a freeze-up forced all ducks from 
the area and no more were seen until Jan. 10 when 
a few Baldpates and Lesser Scaup were observed 
(Evenden). Lockerbie reported that ducks repre- 
senting 16 species, to the limit of the open water 
carrying capacity, spent most of the winter at the 
New State Gun Club west of Salt Lake City; of 
these ducks, Pintails far outnumbered the other 
species, with Mallards end, and Green-winged Teal 
grd. Also 200 Gadwalls were observed on two occa- 
sions during the winter at East Copper Lake, Salt 
Lake County, which is big winter news, as in past 
winters the usual count was only 2 or 3 Gadwalls on 
one day’s birding; another unusual observation was 
22 Lesser Scaup counted at Farmington Bay, Utah, 
on Jan. 1 (Lockerbie). Julia and Robert M. Arma- 
gast reported first arrival of g4 Mallards and 44 
Pintails north of Alamosa, Colo., on Feb. 19. At 
Bear River Refuge, Utah, goo Mallards were first 
seen on Jan. 23, and had increased to 30,000 by 
Mar. 31; Gadwalls first seen (10) on Mar. 5, with 
10,000 present Mar. 31; other counts at BRR on 
Mar. 31; Baldpates, 24,000; Pintails, 115,000; Green- 
winged Teal, 140,000; Cinnamon Teal, 3700; Shov- 
ellers, 14,000; Redheads, 7800; Lesser Scaup, 40,300. 

Hawks and Eagles—At Malheur Refuge, Oreg., 
the Goshawk, the Sharp-shinned Hawk, Red- 
tailed Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, Ferruginous 
Hawk, Golden Eagle, Bald Eagle, Marsh Hawk, and 
Prairie Falcon were winter residents (R.C.E.). 
Four Bald Eagles were observed near Alamosa, 
Colo., by Mr. and Mrs. Armagast, which is the first 
time they have seen this species in the area in the 
214 years they have been reporting. They report 
the Marsh Hawk as common in the area. Near Salt 
Lake City, 11 species of hawks, including 1 Pigeon 
Hawk, have been observed, but the numbers of 
each have been small (C.W.L.). At BRR, Locker- 
bie and field party observed 33 Bald Eagles and 5 
Golden Eagles on Mar. 5; also the Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, Ferruginous, Marsh Hawk, Osprey, Prairie 
Falcon, and Peregrine Falcon were present in 
small numbers. 

Gallinaceous Birds.—Oliver K. Scott reported 
that Sage Hens appear to be on the increase near 
Casper, Wyo. Fifteen were observed dancing Mar. 
go at Malheur Refuge, Oreg. (R.C.E.). California 
Quail & Ring-necked Pheasants are residents at BRR. 

Rails to Doves.—The Virginia Rail appeared to 
be on the increase near Carson City, Nev. 
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(E.C.D.M.). Erickson reported 80 Sandhill Cranes 
at Malheur Refuge, Oreg., on Mar. 1. Am. Coots 
were reported as common throughout most of the 
Lockerbie reported that the Ring-billed 
Gull showed a decrease from previous years near 
Salt Lake City; 1 Spotted Sandpiper (observer’s 
2nd winter record) was reported in same area 
(Thayer Evans). The Killdeer was common dur- 
ing March at Deer Flat Refuge, Idaho, and was the 
only shorebird noted there during period (S.D.). 
Killdeer (1) arrived at Malheur Refuge, Oreg., on 
Feb. 23, and California Gulls (3) on Mar. 1 
(R.C.E.). At BRR the Ring-billed Gull, California 
Gull and Killdeer arrived late in February, the 
Am. Avocet and Greater Yellow-legs arrived early 
in March, and the Long-billed Curlew and Herring 
Gull arrived late in March. Mourning Doves in- 
creased in Ormsby and Douglas Counties, Nev., 
during the year (E.C.D.M.). 

Owls.—Lockerbie reported that, with exception 
of Short-eared Owls, all owls have been scarce in 
the vicinity of Salt Lake City, Utah. Two Pygmy 
Owls wintered at Deer Flat Refuge, Idaho (S.D.). 
Long-eared Owls and Short-eared Owls, and 
Horned Owls wintered at Malheur Refuge, Oreg.; 
the Horned Owls were nesting on March 31 
(R.C.E.). The Burrowing Owl increased during 
the year in Douglas and Ormsby Counties, Nev. 
(E.G.D.M.) 

Passerine Birds.—Say’s Phoebes were reported as 
being present on Feb. 25 at Malheur Refuge, Nev. 
(R.C.E.); one first arrival was noted on Feb. 19 
near Salt Lake City (C.W.L.); and a pair returned 
to Alamosa, Colo., on Mar. 27 (Armagast). Lock- 
erbie reported a decided decrease in number of 
Horned Larks, Am. Robins, House Finches, and 
White-crowned Sparrows near Salt Lake City. 
Fifty Horned Larks were noted at Sheldon Refuge, 
Cedarville, Calif., by Schwartz, who also reported 
the presence of Oregon Juncos, Long-billed Marsh 
Wrens, Loggerhead Shrikes, and Mountain Blue- 
birds. Tree Swallows arrived at Malheur Refuge, 
Oreg., Mar. 3, and Barn Swallows, Feb. 26; the 
Bush-tit, Dipper, Rock Wren, Mountain Bluebird, 
Gray Shrike, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Brewer’s 
Blackbird, Spotted Towhee, Oregon Junco, Chip- 
ping Sparrow, and Song Sparrow are winter resi- 
dents at Malheur (R.C.E.). Pifion Jays congregated 
in flocks during winter near Alamosa, Colo., where 
355 Were observed on Jan. 2, according to Armagast, 
who reported Robins, Brewer's Blackbirds, 
House Finches, Oregon Junco, Gray-headed Junco, 
and White-crowned Sparrow as wintering in the 
area. A Dipper (Jan. 13), a Brown Creeper (Mar. 
29), and a Hermit Thrush (Mar. 31) were ob- 
served by Marriage near Carson City, Nev., who re- 
ported that Am. Robins are increasing in that 
area. Evening Grosbeaks were especially numerous 
during February and March near Casper, Wyo.. 
where they have previously been rare; also 50 Snow 
Buntings were observed on Jan. 2 in that area 
(Scott). The Slate-colored Junco was a winter resi- 
dent at the Deer Flat Refuge, Idaho (§.D.). A Pine 
Grosbeak was observed near Klamath Lake, Oreg.., 
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Feb. 22 (F.G.E.). Lockerbie reported the following 
rare observations from his Christmas Bird Count in 
vicinity of Salt Lake Gity; 2 Lesser Goldfinches 
(Mrs. S. L. Tainter) , 6 Common Redpolls (Thayer 
Evans), 1 Green-tailed Towhee (T. T. Dewey), 3 
Harris’s Sparrows and g Gray Jays (Rex Snow) ; 
also 3 male Yellow-headed Blackbirds were ob- 
served on Jan. 1.—VaNez T. WiLson anp Ross H. 
Norr, Bear River Migratory Refuge, Brigham, Utah. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—This was one of the 
warmest winters on record, with the exception of 
an unusually cold period following December 10 
during which - se- 
verely low tem- 
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Perhaps the most 
interesting aspect 
of the season was the unusual scarcity of many 
birds in the lowland areas; this is brought out 
especially by the reports from Tucson. The presence 
of chickadees, nuthatches, and Golden-crowned 
Kinglets in New Mexico and Texas valleys is very 
unusual. 

This report will differ from many of the Winter 
Season reports, in that it covers a many 
“spring” migration dates. Where many birds are 
migrating in February and March, and even in 
January, J think this is necessary. 

Loons, Cormorants, and Herons —Two Common 
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Loons, ordinarily transients only, were seen on 
Havasu L., Feb. 20 (Monson). An Arctic Loon 
was picked up alive north of Continental, Ariz., 


Dec. 11 (FE. Hipple). Migrant Double-crested 
Cormorants were first seen over Topock, Ariz., on 
the Havasu Lake Nat'l. Wildlife Refuge, Mar. 16, 
where resident birds had eggs in nests, Mar. 21 
(M.). First arrival was seen on the Bosque del 
Apache Nat'l. Wildlife Refuge, San Antonio, N. 
Mex., Mar. 22 (R. Fleetwood). Two or three Great 
Blue Herons wintered at Snowflake, Ariz. (L. Le- 
vine). The first arriving Snowy Egret was foun 
on the Bosque Refuge, Mar. 22 (R.F.). Single win- 
tering Green Herons were seen in the Bill Wil- 
liams Delta, Ariz., Dec. 1 (M.), and northeast of 
Fucson, Ariz., Dec. 26 (Tucson Bird Club). 
Waterfowl—Ten Canada Geese were still present 
at Topock, Mar. go (M.). A Cackling Canada 
Goose was killed by a hunter above Topock. Dec. 
15, the first Arizona record (H. Gaston). A Blue 
Goose Was seen in a flock of Snows at Topock, Jan. 
20 and g1 (M., H. Crockett), another first Arizona 
record. Three Blue Geese were seen at Los Lunas, 
N. Mex., Jan. 2g (C. Hayes); 4 wintering on the 
Bosque refuge left, Feb. 24 (R.F.). Eleven species 
of ducks wintered at McNary, Ariz. (H. Tvedt). A 




















peak of 80,000 Mallards which was reached at the 
Bosque del Apache Refuge in December dropped 
off to 45,000 in January (R.F.), and the species 
disappeared at ‘Tucson after late December (A. 
Phillips). There were more than 21,000 Pintails 
at the Bosque Refuge in December, and 85,000 
Baldpates were present at the Bitter Lake Nat'l. 
Wildlife Refuge, Roswell, N. Mex., Dec. 29, (R.F.). 
A pair of Blue-winged Teal was noted at Topock, 
Mar. 29 (M.). First arriving Cinnamon Teal were 
5 at the Bosque Refuge, Feb. 10 (R.F.), and one 
souwh of Continental, Feb. 17 (A. P., A. & W. 
Foerster). One hundred fifty Canvas-backs were 
also seen at the Continental locality, Feb. 17, and 
a like number at San Marcial, N. Mex., Jan. 12 
(R.F., J. Sadosuk) . About 60 Am. Golden-eyes win- 
tered on Havasu L. (M.). Thirteen Hooded Mer- 
gensers were found at Topock, Jan. 12, an unusual- 
ly large number for this locality (M.). At the 
Bosque Refuge, 780 Am. Mergansers were present, 
Jan. 5 (R.F.). 

Hawks.—Turkey Vulture arrivals were noted as 
follows: Ft. Huachuca, Ariz., Feb. 14 (C. Wallmo) ; 
McNary, Feb. 15 (H.T.)* between Hoover Dam 
and Kingman, Ariz., Mar. 19 (W. Pulich) ; Tucson, 
Mar. 20 (A.P.); and Grand Canyon Nat'l. Park, 
Mar. 28 (H. Bryant). A flock of g Black Vultures was 
seen along the Gila River on the Pima Indian Res- 
ervation, Ariz., Dec. 27 (A.P.), and one was seen at 
Cortaro, Ariz., Mar. 1g (R. Hock). It is not regn- 
lar at either place yet. Hawks in general, except- 
ing the Sparrow Hawk, have been scarce at Tuc- 
son (A. P.). An unusual number of Bald Eagles 
were reported; 2 on the Bosque Refuge, Dec. 27 
(R. F.) ; 2 at Topock, Dec. 27-28, and another, Feb. 
7 (M.); one at Long L., 
Jan. 19 (L. L.); 
(H. T.). Several wintering records of Osprey were 
also obtained: one at Boulder Beach, L. Mead, 
Nev., Jan. 1 (W. P.); one at San Marcial, Jan. 11 
(C. Hunter); and one at McNary, Feb. 23 and 
Mar. 4 (H. T.). First arrivals in the Parker area 
were 2, Mar. 26 (M.). The Pigeon Hawk disap- 
peared at Tucson in late January, having been seen 
often earlier (A. P.). 

Cranes and Rails.—Fifteen Sandhill Cranes were 
seen near Gila Bend, Ariz., Dec. 18 (L. Yaeger). 
Soras were reported wintering in good numbers 
on the Bosque Refuge (R.F.), and in the Tucson 
area (A.P.). Virginia Rails were seen during the 
winter at the Bosque Refuge on several dates, rang- 
ing from Nov. 30 to Mar. 27 (R.F.), and one was 
detected at McNary, Jan. 22 (and later?) (H. T.). 

Shorebirds and Gulls—A Snowy Plover and a 
Long-billed Curlew were seen at ‘Topock, Mar. 24, 
both early arrivals (M.). Am. Avocet arrivals, a 
single bird in each instance, were noted on the 
Bosque Refuge, Mar. 21 (R. F.), and in the Bill 
Williams Delta, Mar. 26 (M.). One Black-necked 
Stilt, an unusually early arrival, was observed on 
the Bosque Refuge, Mar. 28 (T. Davis). A Ring- 
billed Gull was seen at a cattle tank northeast of 
Sells, Ariz., Dec. 11 (F.’s). A Bonaparte’s Gull was 
found, dead about 2 days, near ‘Tucson, Jan. 2 


near Show Low, Ariz., 
and 5 at Tonto L., Ariz., Mar. 22 


(A. P.), and one was seen at Parker Dam, Ariz.- 
Calif... Mar. 28 (M.). 

Doves through Hummingbirds—The Mourning 
Dove arrived at McNary, Mar. 22 (H. T.). A 
White-winged Dove was seen near Tucson, Jan. 10, 
where a flock was reported wintering (A. P.). The 
first arrival was noted at Ft. Huachuca, Mar. 29 
(Cc. W.) The Ground Dove largely disappeared 
from the Tucson area after mid-November (A. P.), 
and the Inca Dove failed to winter at Tumacacori 
Nat’l. Monument, Ariz. (B. Jackson). An unusual 
number of Short-eared Owls were reported: one 
on the Colorado River Indian Reservation below 
Parker, Dec. 17 (M.); one on the east side of the 
Rio Grande near San Antonio, Feb. 23 (R. F.); 4 
at El Paso, Tex., Feb. 25 (L. McBee); and one at 
El Paso, Mar. 13 (L. M.). A Lesser Nighthawk was 
seen at Parker, Mar. 18 (M.), and one at Tucson, 
Mar. 24 (F.’s, A. P.); the latter date is unusually 
early for that locality. A Black-chinned Humming- 
bird was seen at Round Valley, north of Wickieup, 
Ariz., Mar. 17 (H. C.). The last Anna’s Humming- 
bird was seen at Tucson, Jan 23 (H. Mowat). A 
male Rufous Hummingbird was seen at Tucson, 
Mar. 26, where it is uncommon in spring (L. & J. 
Marvin). 

Woodpeckers through Swallows.—A  Yellow- 
shafted Flicker was noted at El Paso, Jan. 22 
through February (L. M.). The Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker was scarce at Tucson (A. P.). Two William- 
son’s Sapsuckers were seen at El Paso, Feb. 25 
(Mrs. H. Conway, T. Conway, M. Keefer). A very 
early Western Kingbird was reported from Boulder 
Beach, L. Mead, Mar. 14 (R. Grater); one seen at 
Parker Dam, Calif., Mar. 26, is a more normal ar- 
rival date (M.). The Black Phoebe was first seen 
at McNary, Mar. 20 (H. T.). The Say’s Phoebe re- 
turned to Snowflake, Mar. 11 (L. L.), and to 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., Mar. go (H. Kyllingstad) . Vio- 
let-green Swallows came north unusually early: 11 
were seen in the Bill Williams Delta, Jan. 27 (M.) ; 
8 were seen northeast of Tucson, Feb. 14 (C. Dietz, 
W. F.); one was seen near Patagonia, Ariz., Feb. 
17 (A. P.); and the species was present at Grand 
Canyon Park by Mar. 2g (H. B.). Tree Swallow 
arrivals were observed on the Bosque Refuge, Feb. 
24 (R. F.), and at McNary, Mar. 28 (H. T.). A! 
least 10,000 were present above Topock after Mar. 
24 (M.). First Rough-winged Swallows were seen 
at Parker Dam, Feb. 10 (M.), and at Tumacacori 
Nat'l. Monument, Feb. 23 (B. J.). Cliff Swallows 
were not found at Parker until Mar. 23 (M.). 

Jays through Thrushes——The Scrub Jay was un- 
usually scarce in the Tucson area (A. P.). Flocks 
of Common Ravens were putting on aerial circuses 
over the Grand Canvon at the end of March, soar- 
ing up on air currents over the canyon (H. B.). A 
small mixed flock of Mountain Chickadees and 
Red-breasted and Pygmy Nuthatches was present 
at Memorial Park, El Paso, from Feb. 25 into 
March; such an assemblage is rare in the lowlands 
(El Paso Bird Study Club). Vagrant Brown 
Thrashers were reported from El Paso, Jan. 22 to 
Mar. 26 (Mrs. C.), from the Bosque Refuge, Dec. 
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16 to Mar. 10 (R. F.), and at Phoenix, Ariz., (for 
the second consecutive winter) (Mrs. C. Stevens). 
The Sage Thrasher migration during the latter half 
of February and in early March was uncommonly 
heavy in southern Arizona, from Tucson to the 
Colorado River. Hermit Thrush numbers were 
very low in the Tucson area (A. P.). Both Western 
and Mountain Bluebirds appeared in the lowlands 
late (not until December), and were in compara- 
tively few numbers. 

Kinglets through Vireos—A  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet was seen on the Bosque refuge, Jan. 27 
(R. F.). The Cedar Waxwing was noted at 
Boulder City, Nev., Jan. 27 (R. G.). Phainopeplas 
were nest-building at Anthony, N. Mex., Mar. 19 
(H. MacGuire). The first Common Starling ever 
reported from Tucson was seen there, Dec. go 
(R. H.); 11 more were seen, Feb. 25 (T. B. C.). A 
flock was found at Snowflake, Jan. 3 (L. L.) , while 
only one was seen at Parker, Jan. 18 (M.). The 
Bell’s Vireo arrived at Topock, Mar. 16 (M.). The 
first U. S. wintering record of the Grav Vireo was 
obtained near Tucson, Dec. g1 (A. P.). An un- 
usually early Solitary Vireo was reported from 
Anthony, Mar. 15 (H. M.). First arriving Warbling 
Vireos at Topock were 2 seen Mar. 24 (M.). 

Wood Warblers through Tanagers—An Orange 
crowned Warbler was found feeding in ironwoods 
in the McDowell Mts., Ariz., Feb. 18 and 25 
(H. C.). The first Lucy’s Warbler arrival was ob- 
served at Topock, Mar. 16 (M.). A most unusual 
report is that of 8 Painted Redstarts at Anthony, 
Mar. 25, “driven in on the gale” (H. M.). A male 
Hooded Oriole seen at Tucson, Mar. 16 
(A. P., F.’s). First arriving Bullock’s Orioles were 
one west of Sells, Mar. 12 (R. Sinclair), 3 near 
Patagonia, Mar. 20 (A. P., A. F.), and one at 
Topock, Mar. 24 (M.). A female Rusty Blackbird 
was found in the Bill Williams Delta, Feb. 17 (M.). 
Seven male Boat-tailed Grackles seen near Tucson, 
Jan. 22 (R. Reed), are the only records of the 
winter. A male Summer Tanager seen near Pata- 
gonia, Feb. 17 (A. F.), was apparently wintering. 

Finches and Sparrows.—A flock of 3 or 4 winter- 
ing Lazuli Buntings was noted near Tucson, Feb. 
1g (A. P., A. F., C. D.). Pine Siskins and all gold- 
finches have been scarce throughout the region this 
winter. Spotted Towhee numbers were low in the 
Tucson area (A. P.). The first Savannah Sparrow 
was seen at Santa Fe, Mar. g1 (H. K.). A Vesper 
Sparrow was seen at Bitter Lake Refuge, Dec. 29 
(R. F.). Lincoln’s Sparrow was first observed in 
town at Tucson, Feb. 10 (M.'s). The Swamp Spar- 
row wintered in small numbers on the Bosque 
refuge for the second consecutive year; it was seen 
there from Dec. 6 to Mar. 21 (R. F.).—GALE Mon- 
SON, Havasu Lake Nat'l. Wildlife Refuge, Parker, 
Arizona. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION,—The 
period saw several long-standing weather records 
broken. December windy; gusts of 


was over 40 
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m.p.h. distributed over g 
temperature and 
precipitation normal. 
January was much the 
coldest since 1893. For 3 
to 6 weeks temperatures 
ranged from sub-zero to 
14°, with daily maxima 
32° or lower, depending 
on local topography or 
distance from salt water. 





days; 

















An unprecedented _ bliz- 
zard brought a_ record 
snowfall, with drifts, 
which continued at inter- 
vals until the first week 
in February. From Feb. 


7 to the end of period, temperatures were nearly 
normal; rain much above average. ‘Those report- 
ing noticed a scarcity of commonly wintering spe- 
cies. At Seattle, Garrett Eddy reported the ex- 
treme weather forced alcids docks; 
other open-water birds were driven close to shore. 
Oil was accidentally discharged along the water- 
front, causing considerable damage. The amount 
of snow, and freezing of small bodies of fresh water 
caused birds of all kinds to concentrate at larger 
bodies of fresh water, and in the vicinity of salt 
water. Garrett Eddy thought extreme changes in 
habitats caused birds to miles from 
where they normally winter. Many migrant land 
birds, which often winter in the central part of the 
region, may have moved farther south (Cannon). 
At Comox, Theed Pearse reported the ground was 
covered with snow for 6 weeks, sometimes 6 feet 
deep, and temperatures much below normal. The 
break-up was very late. 

Loons through Herons.—Loons were scarce at 
Comox the last of the period. Common, Arctic and 
Red-throated Loons, at Red-necked and 
several Horned Grebes were seen, Dec. 12 (Pearse). 
At Green Lake, Seattle, there were 6-8 Western, and 
10-12 Pied-billed Grebes (Ransom). About 100 
Pelagic Cormorants were at Comox, Dec. 12. Only 
1 Great Blue Heron was seen after the cold spell; 
found dead later (Pearse). There were 3-4 at 
Green Lake (Ransom). Am. Bitterns win- 
tered in the University Seattle; 1 was 
picked up, very emaciated, and later died (Hig- 
man) . 
Swans 


close to the 


move a few 


least 50 


Two 
swamp, 


and Geese.—Five Whistling Swans flew 
low over Lake Kendall, east of Bellingham, Wash., 
for 15 min. in fog, Dec. 20 (Sawver); 9 were seen 
at Medina, eastern shore Lake Washington, Dec. 
2g (Hagenstein). Canada Geese went over Comox, 
Dec, 4; one of the smaller subspecies of the Canada 
Goose was seen at Medina, Dec. 4, 18. Brant were 
present in fair numbers along the shores of Puget 
Sound near Seattle (Eddy); plentiful after Feb. 
20 (Cannon). Six White-fronted Geese were ob- 
served flying north over Comox, Feb. 15, 2 months 
early (Fryer). Three years ago the wintering 
Snow Goose population on the Skagit River delta, 
Wash., was up to 35,000. Last year it dropped io 

















20,000, and this year to 16,000. ‘The ratio of ju- 
venals to adults was 114°), apparently due to poor 
nesting seasons the past years (Jeffries) . 
Ducks.—Vhe Christmas census at Comox showed 
a general shortage of ducks. Baldpates were in poor 
shape; 1 or 2 Pintails wintered (unusual), and a 
flock was seen in February (Pearse). Miss McMan- 
nama thought more ducks of all species died in the 
Seattle area. At least 1 European Widgeon was in 
the Seattle area, seen in S. Seattle marsh (Cannon) , 
at Green Lake, Nov. 23 (Ransom), and at Medina, 
Jan. 8 (Hagenstein). Iwo were seen at Comox the 
first half of January (Fryer). Several hundred Bald- 
pates, 6-8 Green-winged ‘Teal, 50-60 Shovellers (not 
in usual numbers), 1 male Pintail (Jan. 5), 75-100 
Lesser Scaups, 15-20 Am. Golden-eyes, and 25-30 
Buttle-heads wintered at Green Lake. ‘The female 
Wood Duck was found to carry a poultry band 
(Ransom, McMannama). Am. Golden-eyes were 
seen frequently at Medina, Dec. 4 to Feb. 23, and 
Harlequin) Ducks, Mar. 5. Canvas-backs, Lesser 
Scaups and Ruddy Ducks, uncommon in winter, 
were seen north of Eugene, Oreg., Dec. 26 
den). 


two 


(Even- 
Phe ducks at Westport, Wash., Jan. 2, were 
mostly Surf Scoters, seen on the lagoon (Larrison) . 
Thirty-five to 4o Ruddy Ducks were at Green Lake 
where 1 was found dead (Ransom). Through an 
unfortunate error in the Autumn Season report, 
500 Hooded Mergansers were reported at Comox, 
Oct. 27. This number should have been 50. ‘Two 
female Hooded (Jan. 10), 6-8 American, and at 
least 200 Red-breasted Mergansers were noted at 
Lake (Ransom). Hooded Mergansers were 
at Medina, Dec. 4 to Jan. 22, and Am. Mergansers, 
Jan. 22 (Hagenstein). Very few Red-breasted Mer- 
vansers were seen at Comox (Pearse) . 

Eagles Hawks.—¥xcept for an occasional 
Bald Eagle, a Gyrfalcon (white phase, seen twice) , 
and a Goshawk (seen once), no predators were 
found around Comox (Pearse, Frver). A Red- 
tailed Hawk was at Medina, and a Bald Eagle was 
seen, Jan. 8 (uncommon) (Hagenstein) . 

Quails, Rails and Coots——Eddy thought there 
were some casualties among California Quail in the 
Seattle area. Virginia Rails, usually summer. resi- 
dents around Corvallis, Oreg., were seen, Feb. 2 
(Marshall). Three’ wintered in’ the University 
Seattle (Higman). Am. Coots moved in 
numbers to the shores of Puget Sound near Seattle 
in January (Eddy). 

Shorebirds. 


Green 


and 


SW amp, 


There was too much high water in 
tidelands and marshy places near Seattle for shore- 


birds; even the usually plentiful Killdeer was 
scarce. Dowitchers and Wilson’s Snipe were seen 
only once, Feb. 28 (Cannon). Killdeer seemed to 


disappear at Comox after the cold weather. An 
old female Willet was collected by H. M. Laing. 
It is the first authenticated record for British Co- 
lumbia. Greater Yellow-legs were at Comox the first 
half of January (Pearse, Fryer). Shorebirds seemed 
to be much fewer at Westport, Mar. 23 (McMan- 
nama). Small flocks of Sanderling were on the 
beach, Jan. 2 (Larrison). They were as plentiful 
as usual all winter on Alki beach, Seattle. 


Gulis and Alcids—TVhere were only 100-206 
Glaucous-winged Gulls at Comox, instead of the 
usual great numbers. A California and a Ring- 
billed Gull, unusual in winter, were included in 
the Christmas count (Pearse). At Westport, Jan. 
2, there were few gulls, mostly Western (Larrison) . 
At Green Lake there were 25-40 Short-billed Gulls 
with the many Glaucous-winged. Bonaparte’s Gulls, 
usually fairly common at Seattle, were seldom 
seen; first large flock, Mar. 28 (Cannon). Common 
Murres, Pigeon Guillemots, Rhinoceros Auklets 
and Marbled Murrelets moved in from more open 
water to protected stretches of lower Puget Sound 
during January (Eddy, Cannon) . 

Pigeons through Wood peckers—Band-tailed Pig- 
eons were frequently seen at Medina, Dec. 3 to 
Mar. 23 (Hagenstein). Woodpeckers seemed to be 
very badly hit at Comox; none were seen after the 
cold spell (Pearse). The uncommon = Yellow- 
shafted Flicker was seen at Medina, Jan. 2, 26. 
Several reports of Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were 
received from various parts of Seattle (unusual in 
winter). Hairy Woodpeckers were hard hit at 
Everson, northeast of Bellingham, Wash. (McMan- 
nama). 

Magpies through Wrens.—An_ irregular Black 
billed Magpie was seen in West Seattle all winter 
(McMannama). One was reported at Comox, where 
there was an absence of the usual flocks of crows. 
No chickadees were seen at Comox after the cold 
weather (Pearse). At Green Lake there were 25-30 
Black-capped Chickadees (Ransom). Winter Wrens, 
previously locally abundant, were not seen nor 
heard at Lake Kendall (Sawyer). Bewick’s Wrens, 
almost exterminated a few winters ago at Comox, 
seemed to have done better this vear. 

Thrushes through Warblers —Am. Robins and 
Varied ‘Thrushes congregated in a 14-mile strip 
near salt water in the Seattle area during the cold 
spell (Eddy). Several hundred Robins and a few 
Varied Thrushes were at Green Lake (Ransom). 
A flock of 50 Robins wintered at Comox. Varied 
Thrushes appeared during the cold spell, but in no 
great numbers. No kinglets had been seen at 
Comox to end of report, and only 2 Cedar Wax- 
wings (Pearse). Both Golden-crowned and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were scarce around Seattle until 
the latter part of March, when they became fairly 
numerous (Eddy, Cannon). Audubon’s Warblers, 
usually wintering in limited numbers at Seattle, did 
not stay this year. 

Starlings and Blackbirds—Common Starlings 
(6) were again seen east of Lake Washington, Dec. 
2g (Hagenstein). Western Meadowlarks and Red- 
winged Blackbirds were singing at nesting stations 
in Seattle by mid-February (Cannon). At Comox, 
Western Meadowlarks survived, and were singing 
at the end of the period. Brewer's Blackbirds were 
scarce (Pearse) . 

Finches and Sparrows.—Evening Grosbeaks were 
seen at Medina, Feb. 2 (Hagenstein). Purple 
Finches were noted the last 2 weeks of the period 
north of Seattle (McMillan). Pine Siskins were 
scarcely recorded at Comox. They moved to the 
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protection of salt water at Seattle in January 
(Eddy). At least 200 Am. Goldfinches wintered on 
wasteland south of Seattle (Cannon), and 25-30 
were around Green Lake (Ransom). Oregon Juncos 
died in numbers at Everson (McMannama) ; 25-30 
were at Green Lake. White-crowned and Golden- 
crowned Sparrows did not stay in the Seattle area 
in any numbers. They were seen at Medina, Feb. 
4. Fox Sparrows were seen frequently at Medina 
(Hagenstein). Among a small flock of the winter- 
ing race at Comox, 1 bird, strikingly red, may have 
been the eastern form (Pearse). Twenty-five to 39 
Song Sparrows congregated at Green Lake (Ran- 
som). Snow Buntings were seen on the beach at 
Westport, Jan. 2 (Larrison) —Mar7rHa R. FLAHAUr, 
Washington State Museum, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION,—Rainfall 
in central California was considerably below last 
season’s meager total. The winter was colder than 
usual but not 
as cold as last 
year. Vegetation 
continued to 
show effects of 
poor conditions 
for growth, and 
this was an es- 
pecially poor 
year for an- 
nuals. A few 
winter birds 
came in large 
numbers, but 
generally the 
small land birds 
have been 
scarce or absent 
except in re- 
stricted, favor- 
able sites. The drop in numbers was greater and 
more striking to observers than in any recent year. 
The birds generally were missing even from the 
favorable places. 

Water Birds—The Common Loon was recorded 
on Jan. 3 at Stony Gorge Reservoir, Glenn Co., by 
Evenden. Miss E. Smith counted 47 Western 
Grebes at Santa Cruz on Mar. g. On Dec. 3, Mrs. 
Kelly saw about 20 Pied-billed Grebes on Lake 
Merritt. Evenden found White Pelicans at the fol- 
lowing places: Thomas Creek, Tehama Co., Mar. 
20; Sacramento Wildlife Refuge, Mar. 2; Gray 
Lodge Refuge, Mar. 21; Clear Lake, Lake Co., Feb. 
g; Lake Atascadero, Dec. 6; mouth of Salinas River, 
Dec. 6 (24 birds). The Andersons saw 19 at the 
last place on Feb. 12. Three winter records for 
Green Heron; Friant gravel pits, Jan. go (Min- 
turn); Golden Gate Park, Feb. 1, and St. Marys 
College, Mar. 28 (Kelly). On Dec. 7, Miss Morrow 
saw 7 Am. Egrets at the mouth of the Carmel 
River. Whistling Swans arrived late and in small 
numbers in Monterey Co. At Moss Landing they 
were present on Dec. 10 (11) and 18 (20) and 
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Jan. 8 (116) and 15 (300) (Andersons). The same 
observers found only 2 on Jan. 21 and Mar. 12 at 
the mouth of the Salinas River. Gullion saw about 
12 on Dec. 11 on Suisun Duck Refuge. In mid- 
January there were many flocks of Canada Geese, 
15,000 to 20,000 birds, on Lake Millerton near 
Friant (Minturn). Mrs. Kelly saw about 7oo on 
Feb. 15 at San Pablo Reservoir. Two Emperor 
Geese at the mouth of the Carmel River remained 
from Dec. 13 to Mar. 4 (Morrow). Minturn on 
Jan. go saw a Blue Goose with the Canada Geese 
near Friant. Evenden on Mar. go saw 2 recently 
hatched broods of 10 and 13 young Mallards at 
Sacramento. A female Old-squaw was at Moss Land- 
ing from Dec. 6 (Evenden) to April 1 (Ander- 
sons). Hooded Mergansers are reported this sea- 
son from Orinda, Moss Landing, Folsom, Hogan 
Reservoir, Pardee Reservoir, and Friant. 
Hawks.—Presence of Turkey Vultures through 
the winter is indicated by January records at the 
following places: Westport, Mendocino Co. (Mrs. 
Coy); Stony Creek, Tehama Co., 220 at roost 
(Evenden) ; Meridian, Sutter Co. (Gullion) ; Moss 
Landing (Andersons); Carmel (Angwins). Abun- 
dance of Meadow Mice may be reflected by the 
winter presence of White-tailed Kites at the fol- 
lowing places: Sears Point Cut-off, Suisun Duck 
Refuge, Woodward Reservoir, Stanislaus Co., San 
Jose, Moss Landing, Carmel, and San Lucas. Mrs. 
Nielsen saw 2 Ferruginous Hawks on Dec. g near 
Hillsborough, and Minturn saw one on Dec. 9, 
Jan. 15, and Feb. g on the San Joaquin River be- 
tween Fresno and Friant. Mrs. Kelly saw an Osprey 
on Mar. go eating a fish at Bay Farm Island. 
Cranes, Rails and Shorebirds——There were more 
than 1000 Sandhill Cranes on Jan. 12 at the Her- 
minghaus Ranch, near Mendota (Minturn) and 
about 600 on Jan. 25 near Isleton (Kelly). Minturn 
found the Sora unusually plentiful all winter in 
the Fresno area, and Miss Morrow recorded it from 
Dec. 3 to Mar. 19 at the mouth of the Carmel 
River. Mrs. Nielsen saw a Wandering Tattler on 
Dec. 28 on a rocky promontory at Santa Cruz, and 
Pray found one on Feb. 21 on rocks offshore at 
Steep Ravine, Marin Co. Twelve Surf-birds on Feb. 
12 at the Cliff House (Kelly) and their presence 
from Mar. 8 to 15 at the mouth of the Carmel 
River (Morrow) represent transients. The Ander- 
sons saw 8 Wilson’s Snipe on Dec. 18 and 6 on 
Mar. 12 at Moss Landing. Miss Morrow found the 
species regularly from Dec. 7 to Mar. 16 at the 
mouth of the Carmel River. Evenden saw a Pectoral 
Sandpiper on Dec. 6 at Moss Landing. On Mar. 30 
there were 400 Avocets on Bay Farm Island (Kelly). 
Gulls to Murrelets—Andersons on Mar. 19 and 
25 saw about 40 Black-legged Kittiwakes at Moss 
Landing. Mrs. Kelly found 12 Caspian Terns, 300 
Forster’s Terns, and a few Least Terns on Mar. 3, 
an early date for each, at Bay Farm Island. An- 
cient Murrelets were reported from Pacific Grove 
on Dec. 28 (Gullion) and Monterey on Jan. 2 
(Andersons) . 
Non-passerine Land Birds.—At Bay Farm Island 
on Mar. 1 Mrs. Kelly saw 8 Burrowing Owls and 3 

















Short-eared Owls. Eight White-th:oated Swifts flew 
low over Los Gatos on Mar. 2 (Nielsen). Anna’s 
Hummingbirds partly recovered from last year’s 
losses; at Mills College on Mar. 14 one gathered 
willow down for a nest (Kelly). Numerous records 
of Rufous Hummingbirds between Feb. 22 and 
Mar. 29 when Mrs. Kelly saw nearly 400 at 2 locali- 
ties in Marin Co. Allen’s Hummingbird has been 
abundant, with the earliest record on Jan. 27 in 
Piedmont (Nelson). Feeding concentrations of 
more than 100 were seen on Mar. 4 in Tilden Park 
(Pray) and Mar. 29 in Marin Co. (Kelly). A male 
Yellow-shafted Flicker on Mar. 8 along Lagunitas 
Creek showed no sign of being a hybrid (Pray). 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were reported in greater 
numbers than usual up to Mar. go when one was 
present on the Hastings Reservation. 

Passerine Birds.—Western  Flycatchers arrived 
early, the first on Mar. 13 at Almaden (Nielsen). 
Miss Morrow saw Violet-green Swallows first on 
Jan. 15 at Carmel, but the main arrival was in the 
first week of March. Tree Swallows were present 
continuously after Dec. 27 at Carmel (Morrow) . 
and near Stockton on Feb. 12 Pursell saw 4. The 
only report for Bank Swallows was for Mar. 14 at 
Woodward Reservoir (Evenden). Rough-winged 
Swallows came on Mar. 14 at Soquel (Richardson) 
and Hogan Reservoir, Calaveras Co. (Evenden) . 
The main arrival of Barn Swallows was at the end 
of March, but Evenden reported the species on 
Jan. 4 near Gray Lodge Refuge. He saw Cliff Swal- 
lows first on Mar. 14 at Woodward Reservoir. Two 
Bushtit nests were almost completed by Mar. 15 in 
Tilden Park (Kelly). On Mar. 22 one of a pair of 
House Wrens was singing at Almaden (E. Smith). 
Minturn found wintering Sage Thrushers on the 
east side of the San Joaquin Valley at new loca- 


Due to the necessity for Kenneth E. 


tions: Kings River bottoms, Feb. 15, and near 
Friant, Feb. 25. Am. Robins generally were fewer 
than last year, with no flocks before mid-January, 
but breeding numbers were normal. Varied 
Thrushes were scarce or absent where abundant 
last year. There were few Hermit Thrushes com- 
pared with a year ago. There are g reports for 
Mountain Bluebird: Dec. 30, near Coalinga (E. 
Smith) ; Jan. 31, Eugene, Stanislaus Co. (Evenden) ; 
Feb. 8, about 25 near Livermore (Kelly). Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet and Cedar Waxwing were much 
less common than usual. Evenden found Phaino- 
peplas on Dec. 30, Jan. 31, and Mar. 14 at Pardee 
Reservoir and Feb. 2 at Salmon Falls, Eldorado Co. 
Gullion reports a Gray Shrike on Jan. 26 near 
Woodland, and 8 to 10 Starlings about Point Isabel, 
near Richmond. Audubon’s Warbler was generally 
scarce but not uniformly so. Evenden found Yel- 
low-headed Blackbirds at 3 places: Crane Ranch, 
near Merced, Dec. 8; Woodland, Mar. 1; Gray 
Lodge Refuge, more than 100 roosting on Mar. 21. 
The first Bullock’s Oriole appeared on Mar. 29 at 
San Jose (Zwaal). Mrs. Prusman found a Black- 
headed Grosbeak on Mar. 26 at Almaden. A Slate- 
colored Junco was in a flock of Oregon Juncos on 
Mar. 10 near Stanford (E. Smith). The latter 
species was more numerous than usual and in large 
winter flocks. Miss E. Smith saw a Chipping Spar- 
row on Mar. 26 at Almaden. White-crowned and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows were present in usual 
numbers, but most of them moved farther south 
in the coldest part of winter. At least 4 White- 
throated Sparrows settled in Berkeley for a part of 
the winter. Fox Sparrows and Lincoln’s Sparrows 
were scarce this year.—JEAN M. LINSDALE, Hastings 
Reservation, Jamesburg Route, Robles de Rio, 
Calif. 


Stager to be away on an extended 


field trip out of the country there is no report from the Southern Pacific 


Coast Region. 
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WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 


LIST OF 


Uniform Habitats 

I. GRASSLAND HABITATS 

1. Western Plains—Grassland 

If. Scrusp Haprrats 
2. Shrubbv Field 
Forest HaApirats 
3. Hemlock Forest .. Connecticut 
4. Beech-Maple-Hemlock Forest. .Ontario 
5. Northern Hardwood Forest ..Connecticut 
6. Beech-Maple Forest .Indiana 
7. Oak-Maple Forest Illinois 
8. Young Oak—Hickory Forest. . Michigan 
g. Central Hardwood Forest Maryland 
10. Central Hardwood Forest with 

Scattered Pines... District of Columbia 


Colorado 
Pennsylvania 
IIT. 


1. Western Plains—Heavily Grazed Grassland. 
Size: 100 acres. Locarion: In NE Jetterson @ounty, 
Colo., 814 miles northwest from NW = corner of 
Denver (12 miles by road), in SE part of Sec. 7, 
TeS. R6gW, and 7 miles east of foothills of 
Rockies. Description OF AREA: Grassland, closely 
summer-grazed by cattle, measuring approximately 
1500 X 3000 feet (long axis NW-SE) on an alluvial 
extension of a pediment surface known as “Rocky 
Flats.” The general slope is southeastward, about 
go feet per mile. A southerly slope of about 15° 
separates the flat NE and SW halves of the area, 
the former being about go feet higher than the 
latter. The upper flat and the slope are gravelly, 
with a few scattered boulders under 1 foot in diam- 
eter, while the lower flat is relatively free of stone. 
Elevation 5640 to 5730 feet above sea level. Mapped 
from U.S.G.S.,, Louisville quadrangle, with pacing. 
Prairie Dog holes dot much of the lower flat, but 
are unoccupied except a few used by Cottontail 
Rabbits. The area is covered almost entirely by a 
fairly well-stocked growth of short Mesquite Grass 
(Bouteloua oligostachya) , mixed irregularly with 
taller (1 to 114 feet) grass. Clumps of Soapweed 
(Yucca glauca), mostly 2 to 6 feet in diameter, 
» of the area. Each clump holds 
many wind-blown plants of a small tumbleweed on 
the windward side and, after every storm, 
an elongated snowdrift on the lee side. Other 
plants are a few Prickly Pear (Opuntia vulgaris) 
and scattered thistles and similar plants. The area, 
bounded by fence, field road, power line and a dry 
watercourse, is surrounded by similar habitat, ex- 
tensive except on the south, where it is 200 to 600 
feet wide with cultivated (wheat) dry land beyond. 
A covered and completely overgrown irrigation pipe 
WATER: 
1000 feet north of the area and 
100 feet lower has no apparent effect on its ecology. 
Cuimate: Daily mean temperature during period: 


cover 1 or 3 


(west) 


line crosses the area near the north edge. 
\ 100-acre reservoil 


34° F., 6° above normal (extremes -8° to 69°). 
Precipitation: All snow, in two storms, was .64 
inches (normal, .66 in.) (U.S. Weather Burea:, 
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STUDIES 
11. Bottomland Deciduous Forest and 
Upland Deciduous Forest. . Pennsylvania 
12. Bottomland Deciduous Forest. . Illinois 
13. Mature Deciduous Floodplain 
Forest Maryland 
Mixed Habitats 
14. Western Plains Cottonwood— 
Willow Bottomland Colorado 
15. Fresh Water Ponds and Shrub— 


Swamp Borders New Jersey 
16. Agricultural Fields and Scrub 
South Carolina 
17. Mixed Oak and Hemlock Forest 
New Jersey 
18. City 


Cemetery Colorado 


Denver, citv station). Ground was free of snow on 
all but 6 or 7 days, except drifts mentioned above. 
Foop: Grass and weed seed appeared plentiful. 
Census Dates: Dec. 27, 91, Jan. 8, 12 (2), 


16, 22, 


28, Feb. 7 (2). Total, 10 trips. Hours averaged 1 
per trip, between g a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Cinsus-— 
Average number of birds seen per 100 acres of 
habitat (actual average number per trip in paren- 
theses): Horned Lark, 4 (4.3); Marsh Hawk, + 
(o.1). ‘Toran: Average of 4 birds per 100 acres. 
Remarks: All Horned Larks observed closely ap 
peared to be the Desert subspecies (/eucolaema) . 


A flock of 23 was seen on first trip; othe 
found On 
on 


lies 
none to 7. two occasions, flocks of 200 
seen the cultivated land, where 
food was more plentiful, within 100 yards of the 
study area. It appears likely that the clumps of 
Soapweed serve as shelter at night for many of these 
birds.—Vireiw C. RosexpaumM, DONALD M. Tiarcner, 


H. M. Wesstrer, Jr. (Colorado Bird Club). 


to 300 were 


2. Shrubby Field. Siz: 51 acres. Location: 
Glade Run, Warren, Pa. Drscrivption oF AREA: A 


shrubby area, generally rectangular) in shape, 
bounded on the east, west, and north by deciduous 
woodland, and on the south by the Warren Bor- 
ough limits. Glade Run, a small creek tributary 
of the Allegheny River, is east of the area. Eleva- 
tion feet. Dominant 
shrubbery in the order of abundance are: Scarlet 


ranges from 1800 to 1400 


Fhorn (Crataegus coccinea), Blackberry (Rubus 
allegheniensis), Dewberry (Rubus villosus), Stag- 
horn Sumach (Rhus typhina), Common Elder 


(Sambucus canadensis) , Maple-leaved Arrow-wood 
(Viburnum acerifolium) , Early Blueberry 
(Vaccinium pennsylvanicum) , and Black Huckle- 
berry Several species of 
golden rod (Solidago) abound in different parts of 
the area, and constitute the most common type of 


Low 


(Gaylussacia baccata) . 


wild flower. Water: Two small brooks run 
through the width of the area, and empty into 
Glade Run. Criimare: Daily mean temperature 
during census period, 36 (extremes, 11 to 71); 











total precipitation, 4.74 inches; snowfall light for 
entire period with a maximum of 2 inches on 
ground at any one time. Foop: Fruit of Scarlet 
Thorn absent this year. Sumach and weed seeds 
were plentiful. Census Dares: Jan. 1, 2, 7, 8, 15, 
21, 22, 28, Feb. 5. Total, g trips. Hours per trip 
averaged 2. CrNsus—Average number of birds 
seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average number 
of individuals in area per trip in’ parentheses) : 
Rufted Grouse, t (.3); Downy Woodpecker, 1 
(.4); Blue Jay, 2 (.8); Black-capped Chickadee, 9 
(4.8); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (.4); Brown 
Creeper, + (.1); Winter Wren, + (.1); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2 (.8); Cardinal, 1 (.4); Evening 
Grosbeak, 25 (12.7); Slate-colored Junco, 2 (.8) ; 
Am. Tree Sparrow, 15 (7.5). Porat: Average of 57 
birds per 100 acres. RrMARKs: The following spe- 
cies were listed on one trip only: Brown Creeper, 
1, Jan. 15; Winter Wren, 1, Jan. 2. The increase 
in number of birds seen per 100 acres this year 
was due to the presence of Evening Grosbeaks. 
They were seen on 5 of the g trips. ‘The number 
seen on each trip varied from 2 to 49. They were 
feeding exclusively on the seeds of the sumach.— 
Harris E. JoHNsoN, R.D. 1, Warren, Pa. 


3. Hemlock Forest. Size: 40 acres. LOCATION: 
$4 mile southwest of the Audubon Nature Center, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Lies south and west of 
Richmond Hill Road, and is bisected by the West 
Branch of the Byram River. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: 
\ roughly rectangular forest area of mature Eastern 
Hemleck (Tsuga canadensis) 75°, with scattered 
hardwoods 15°), principally oaks and Tuliptrees, and 
several areas (the largest, 214 acres) of Mountain 
Laurel (Aalmia latifolia) 10°. The landscape is 
rugged, with elevations ranging from g0o0 to 360 
feet. The Byram River, 6 to 12 feet wide, flowing 
for 2500 feet through the forest is dammed up for 
goo feet near the upper end of the tract. The 
largest hemlocks are from 185 to 225 years old. The 
canopy of the dominant trees is go to 110 feet high 
and the average DBH is 28 inches. The dominant 
deciduous trees, in order of abundance, are White 
Oak (Quercus alba), Yuliptree (Liriodendron tu- 
lipifera) , Black Birch (Betula lenta) , Northern Red 
Oak (Quercus borealis), Scarlet Oak (Quercus 
coccinea), Black Oak (Quercus velutina), Beech 
grandifolia), and Yellow Birch (Betula 
The understory (trees 4 to 10 inches DBH) 
consists mainly in order of abundance of: Hemlock, 
Black Birch, Red Maple (Acer rubrum) , Tuliptree, 
White Oak, Black Oak, Flowering Dogwood (Cor- 
nus florida), and Witch Hazel (Hamamelis vir- 
giniana). ‘There is very little undergrowth except 
on ridges where mountain laurel (AKalmia latifolia) , 


(Fagus 
lutea). 


{ to 12 feet high is dominant. Here some Witci 
Hazel and blackberries (Rubus sp.) are found. 
CLIMATE: See census number 5. Foop: Hemlock 


seed crop good; Tuliptree, Black Oaks, and birches 
moderate; White Oak and Beech, none. Bayberry 
(in nearby fields) good. Crnsus Dares: December 
26, 1949, Jan. 1, 12, 17, 20, 21, 28, Feb. 1, 5, 1950. 


Fotal, g trips. Hours between 9:30 a.m. and 4:45 


p.m.; average 234 hours per trip; observer alone on 
5 trips, 2 to 6 observers on 4 trips. CrNsus—Aver- 
age number of birds seen or heard per 100 acres 
(with average number of individuals in area per 
trip in parentheses) : Red-tailed Hawk (overhead) , 
1 (.2); Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1 (.2); Horned Owl, 
1 (.4); Ruffed Grouse, 1 (.3); Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1 (.2); Hairy Woodpecker, 4 (1.5); Downy 
Woodpecker, 4 (1.4); Blue Jay, 7 (2.6); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 113 (45.0); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 4 (1.4); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6 (2.2); 
Brown Creeper, 7 (2.7); Winter Wren, 1 (.2); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 (1.1); Myrtle Warbler, 
4 (1.4); Purple Finch, 2 (.8); Am. Goldfinch, 5 
(2.1); Pine Siskin, 2 (.6); Slate-colored Junco, 17 
(7.0). Torau: Average of 179 birds per 100 acres. 
Also counted flying over but not using census area: 
Am. Crow, 3 (1.0); Cedar Waxwing, 5 (1.8); in 
flocks of 7 and g. Remarks: One flock of 40 
chickadees remained together throughout the pe- 
riod, feeding almost exclusively in the hemlocks, 
and so far as I could determine, solely in the north- 
ern go acres of the tract. No reduction in the size 
of this flock was noted. Red-breasted Nuthatches 
were seen in company with this group on several 
occasions but generally were found elsewhere. A 
second large flock of Black-capped Chickadees, 
numbering about 20, and usually accompanied by 
White-breasted Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers 
and Brown Creepers, occasionally wandered into the 
lower 10 acres from mixed deciduous and coniferous 
areas to the south. The Horned Owl probably 
roosted in the area throughout the period but 
escaped observation on 5 trips. The Ruffed Grouse, 
on the other hand, was almost certainly not on 
the area at all times. The Pileated Woodpecker is 
believed to have wandered here from census area 
number 5; where its roost is located, since it was 
seen flying off in that direction (its roost tree is 
114 miles to the north of the spot where it was 
seen). Flocks of 8 to 20 Slate-colored Juncos were 
observed feeding on the forest floor on three occa- 
sions; also in the laurels, and briefly, on the lower 
hemlock branches. With the exception of the 
grouse and juncos, and on one occasion Blue Jays, 
no birds were seen in the laurel thickets —CHARL#s 
F. Monr, Audubon Nature Center, 
Conn. 


Greenwich, 


4. Beech-Maple-Hemlock Forest. S!zr: 20 
acres. Location: Strathgowan Wood, ‘Toronto, 
Ont. Dpscrirtion oF AREA: This is a rectangular 
stand of open woodlot with little, and in some 
places no underbrush. American Beech (Fagus 
grandifolia) , Maple (Acer saccharum, A. rubrum) , 
and Eastern Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) are the 
predominant trees with White Pine (Pinus stro- 
bus), oak (Quercus alba, Q. borealis) and Yellow 
Birch (Betula lutea) occurring in smaller numbers. 
The area is surrounded on two sides by open fields 
and on the other two sides by a residential area. 
A feeding station at a house bordering on the area 
attracted chickadees and juncos and probably af- 


fected the total number of individuals of thes« 
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species present. CLIMATE: The average tempera- 
ture during the census period was 28° (extremes, 
-18° and 58°). Ground mostly bare until mid- 
February when there were heavy snows (16 in.). 
Census Dates: Dec. 2§, 27, 31, Jan. 1, 7, 15, 17, 25» 
Feb. 3, 5, 6, 8, 18, 15, 23, 26. Sixteen trips. Hours 
per trip averaged 34. CrNnsus: Average number of 
birds per 100 acres (with number of individual 
birds per trip in parentheses). Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 1 (.1); common Screech Owl, 1, (.1); Barred 
Owl, 1 (.1); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (.1); Downy 
Woodpecker, 2 (.3); Black-capped Chickadee, 1 
(2.2); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (.3); Gray Shrike, 
1 (.1); Cardinal, 1 (.1); Evening Grosbeak, 6 (2.2) '5 
Common Redpoll, 3 (.5); Pine Siskin, 4 (.8); Am. 
Goldfinch, 1 (.1); Slate-colored Junco, 29 (5.7 
Torat: Average of 59 birds per 100 acres; 14 spe- 
cies. REMARKS: No birds were seen on Feb. 3 and 
15. The following species were noted on one trip 
only: Pheasant (roosting in hemlock clump) ; 
Screech Owl, Cardinal, redpolls, siskins and gold 
finch. The shrike was only seen twice inside the 
area although on other occasions it was noted 
perched in various trees in the adjacent fields. The 
heavy snowfall in February was accompanied by an 
influx of finches into the region.—GEorGE FRANCIS 
AND BristoL Foster, Toronto, Ont. 


; 5. Transition Central-Northern 
SIZE: 50 acres. 


Hardwood. 
Location: Audubon Nature Center, 
8 miles north of Greenwich, Conn. Description oF 
ArFa: A fairly mature, second-growth forest with a 
large variety of deciduous trees. The area is 
rather rugged; elevations range from 350 to 490 
feet. A complete description of the tract was given 
in the previous census reports. CLIMATE: Daily 
mean temperature during 44-day census period, 
36° (extremes 11° to 72°) was 3° above last year’s 
record warm season, and 13° above the census pe- 
riod two vears ago. Precipitation: 4.54 inches, all 
in rain except .53 inch on Jan. g1-Feb. 1 which fell 
as 1 inch of sleet followed by 1 inch of snow, most 
of which melted within three days. During the 
two weeks following the census period, 8 inches of 
snow fell (Feb. 13-14) and temperature dropped to 
-1° (Feb. 21). Foop: Black Birch, Black and Red 
Oaks, and Tuliptree moderate; Beech and White 
Oak none. Census Dates: Dec. 26, 30, 1949, Jan. 
4, 12, 17, 21, 23, 28, 29, Feb. 4, 1950. Total, 10 trips. 
Hours between 6:30 a.m. and 5:30 p.m., eight of the 
trips in the afternoon; average 234 hours per trip; 
observer alone on 5 trips, 2 to 6 observers on 5 
trips. CeNsus—Average number of birds seen or 
heard per 100 acres (with average number of in- 
dividuals in area per trip in parentheses): Red- 
tailed Hawk, + (.1); Barred Owl, 1 (.7); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 2 (.8); Pileated Woodpecker, 3 
(1.4); Hairy Woodpecker, 3 (1.5); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 6 (2.9); Blue Jay, 2 (.9); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 23 (11.4); White-breasted Nuthatch, 10 
(4.8); Brown Creeper, 2 (1.1); Winter Wren, 1 
(.6); Myrtle Warbler, + (.1); Am. Goldfinch, g 
(1.4). Torat: Average of 57 per 100 acres. Also 
counted flying over but not using census area: Spar- 
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row Hawk, + (1); Herring Gull, 2 (1.6); Am. 
Crow, g (1.7); Eastern Bluebird, 1 (.8). REMARKs: 
This year’s average of 57 birds per 100 acres vir- 
tually duplicates last year’s 58, but population 
density fluctuations noted include drop of Brown 
Creepers from 14.8 to 2.2; continued increase in 
White-breasted Nuthatches, 2.8, 4.4, 9.6, and Am. 
Goldfinches, .4, 1.4, 2.8, for the three consecutive 
years; complete absence of Golden-crowned King- 
lets, and a leveling off of Black-capped Chickadees, 
5.0, 19.8, and 22.8. The warm winter evidently 
was responsible for the presence of a pair of Yellow- 
shafted Flickers whose roost was not found until 
nearly the end of the census period since they did 
not enter their roosting holes ‘till nearly dark. A 
second Pileated Woodpecker, a male, joined the 
female in roosting within the area, but escaped ob- 
servation on a number of trips because it evidently 
used one or more alternate roosting sites. These 
woodpeckers ranged quite widely during the day, 
having been seen as much as 114 miles from the 
roost tree; shortly after the census period, both 
birds were seen at a feeding station 34 mile away. 
The population of the other woodpeckers has re- 
mained rather constant through both severe and 
mild winters: Hairy, 2.8, 3.2, 3.0, and Downy, 4.6, 
5.4, 5-8 birds per 100 acres for the three years. No 
consistency was noted in make-up of flocks of 
chickadees and other small birds. The Barred Ow! 
usually roosted in a large solitary hemlock, or in 
a small grove of 20-vear-old white pines on one 
edge of the census area. The striking differences 
between the wintering populations in this decid- 
uous area and in the hemlock area (No. 8), 
scarcely a mile away, proved of great interest to al} 
the observers who participated in the trips. Val- 
uable assistance was given by Leonard J. Bradley, 
Richard L. Burdsall, William Bolton Cook, and 
P. Cecil Spofford.—Cnaries E. Mone, Audubon 
Nature Center, Greenwich, Conn. 


6. Beech-Maple Forest. Size: 20 acres. Loca- 
TION: Henrv County; six miles north of New Castle, 
Ind., two miles east of Mt. Summit, Ind. Descrip- 
rION OF ArFA: A fairly mature second-growth for- 
est, rectangular in shape. This area is in Indiana 
Classified Forest. It represents a typical well-pro- 
tected woodlot. This forest is one of the largest 
and best preserved of its kind in the county. It is 
surrounded on three sides by fields. One hundred 
feet was subtracted around the plot on these three 
sides to allow for edge effect. The fourth side is 
adjacent to another woods. It contains a variety 
of plants and shrubs. Dominant species of trees 
are as follows: Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum) , 
Beech (Fagus grandifolia), Tulip Poplar (Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera), Black Cherry (Prunus sero- 
tina), Hackberry (Celtis ovata). Poison Ivy is 
found abundantly along with wild grape vines. 
Water: Three semi-permanent pools are found in 
the two small streams flow most of the 
time. Cumare: Average temperature during the 
census period was 45°. Total precipitation, 3.67 
inches. Foop: Mast and winter fruit were average. 


woods; 





























Census DATEs: Jan. 20, 28, 30, Feb. 10. Total num- 
ber of trips, 4. Average time spent on each trip, 
47 minutes. Census: Average number seen per 100 
acres Of habitat (average number of individuals 
seen per trip in parentheses): Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 3 (.5); Downy Woodpecker, 13 (2.5); Am. 
Crow, 42 (8.3); Carolina Chickadee, 3 (.5) ; Tufted 
Titmouse, 10 (2); White-breasted Nuthatch, 7 
(1.3); Brown Creeper, 2 (.3); Cardinal, g (1.8); 
Song Sparrow, 3 (.5). ToraL: Average of 89 birds 
per 100 acres. REMARKS: Since the Brown Creeper 
was found in the early part of February, possibly 
it 1s not a true winter resident in this woods.— 
Marjorie Tapscorr (with help of Carl Davis and 
A. Branham), 1109 Indiana Ave., New Castle, Ind. 


7. Oak-Maple Forest and Forest-Edge. SIZE: 
55-acre forest plus 1.25 miles of forest-edge. Loca- 
TION: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, Ill. Descrir- 
TION OF AREA and previous records: see Audubon 
Field Notes, Vol. 2, 1948: 151-152; Vol. 3, 1949: 
igi. Census Dates: Dec. 18, 26, Jan. 14, 29, Feb. 18, 
Mar. 5. Total, 6 trips. Hours per trip—1.4 for 
each of two groups. species: 
Horned Owl, 1 (+); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7 
(4); Hairy Woodpecker, 4 (2); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 22 (12), Tufted Titmouse, g (5); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4 (2); Brown Creeper, 5 (3); 
Carolina Wren, 2 (1). Forest-edge species—Birds 
per mile (with individuals per trip in parentheses) : 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1 (1); Bob-white, 1 (1); Ring- 
necked Pheasant, + (+); Mourning Dove, 1 (1); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2 (2); Blue Jay, 1 (1); Am. 
Crow, 6 (7); Am. Robin, 2 (2); Common Starling, 
20 (25); Red-winged Blackbird, + (+); Rusty 
Blackbird, + (+); Brown-headed Cowbird, + 


Forest-interior 


(+); Cardinal, 2 (3); Slate-colored Junco, 16 
(20); Am. Tree Sparrow, 32 (40); Song Sparrow, 
1 (1). ‘Torat: Forest-interior, 8 species, 54 indi- 


viduals per 100 acres; forest-edge, 16 species, 85 + 
individuals per mile. Unusually large numbers of 
Mourning Doves, robins, starlings, and blackbirds 
wintered in the region during this mild winter.— 
S. CHARLES KENDEIGH AND MARSHALL B. EysTeEr, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 


8. Young Oak-Hickory Forest. SIZE: 20 acres 
paced). Location: Edwin S$. George Reserve, 
Livingston Co., Mich., 22 miles northwest of Ann 
Arbor. Description oF AREA: The principal domi- 
nant trees are Shagbark Hickory (Carya ovata), 
Pignut Hickory (C. glabra), White Oak (Quercus 
alba), and Black Oak (Q. velutina) . The largest of 


these trees are 12-14 inches DBH. A stand of 
Large-toothed Aspen (Populus grandidentata) 


covers about five per cent of the area. A few quak- 
ing aspen (P. tremuloides) and _ several Black 
Cherry (Prunus serotina) are scattered throughout 
the area. Common subdominants in addition to 
the oak and hickory saplings are Witch Hazel 
Hamamelis virginiana) , Sassafras (Sassafras albi- 
dum), and Black Cherry seedlings. Less abundant 
shrubs are Red Juniper (Juniperus virginiana) , 


Howthorn (Crataegus sp.), Huckleberry (Gaylus- 


sacia baccata), and Canada Blueberry (Vaccinium 
canadense). Common Juniper (J. communis) oc- 
curs sparsely on the forest floor. The topography 
consists of a series of small, relatively dry kettle 
holes; the elevation varies from goo to 985 feet. 
Boundary of area is 35 yards from nearest forest- 


edge. CuimMare: (data from Edwin S. George Re- 
serve weather records). For the three-month pe- 
riod, December through February, the average 


daily maximum temperature was 36° F; the aver- 
age daily minimum, 18° F. Extremes for the same 
period, -g° to 67° F. Snow cover present chiefly 
during the early part of December (before census 
was started) and the last half of February. CENsus 
Dares: Dec. 14, Jan. 8, 19, 27, Feb. 3, 17, 24. Total, 
7 trips. Hours per trip averaged 134; all trips ex- 
cept one made in afternoon. Crnsus—Average 
number of birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with 
average number of individuals in area per trip in 
parentheses): Horned Owl, 2 (.3); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 3 (.6); Downy Woodpecker, 3 (.6) ; Blue 
Jay, 3 (.6); Am. Crow, 5 (.9); Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 4 (.7); Tufted Titmouse, g (1.7); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 7 (1.3). Torat: Average of 34 
birds per 100 acres. Remarks: the crows, although 
seen only flying over, very probably stop within 
the area at times. Hairy Woodpeckers were more 
abundant this winter than during the preceding 
breeding season. Other permanent resident spe- 
cies which nested in the area in 1949 (see Audubon 
Field Noves, 1949, Vol. 3:261-262) appear to be less 
abundant or entirely absent. This, perhaps, re- 
sults from the presence of sites with more food and 
cover in other parts of the woods, especially in the 
vicinity of swamp borders.—Dana P. Snyper, Mu- 
seum of Zoology, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 


9. Central Hardwood Forest. Size: 40 acres. 
Location: Woodside (Silver Springs), Maryland. 
Description OF AREA: An upland deciduous forest 
mostly of oak and Tulip Poplar. The results of 
the third consecutive winter-population study are 
here given. A description of the area and the re- 
sults of the 1948 work were given in the April 1948 
Wood Thrush (p. 55) and the 1949 results were 
given in Audubon Field Notes, June 1949 (p. 189). 
Cumate: The month of January was unusually 
mild being 14.6° F. above the normal of 48° F. 
High temperatures on census days varied from 
39° to 73° F. The precipitation during the census 
period -1g1 inches, the normal being 1.83 
inches. Census Dates: Jan. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 14, 15, 245 
27, 28, 1950. Total, 10 trips averaging 1 hour and 
23 minutes starting between 8:00 a.m. and 3:55 p.m. 
Crensus—Average number of birds recorded per 100 
acres of habitat (with average number of individ- 
uals in area per trip in parentheses): Turkey Vul- 
ture (overhead), 10 (3.8); Black Vulture, 1 (.2): 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, + (.1); Sparrow Hawk, 1 
(.2); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (.2) ; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1 (.3); Downy Woodpecker, 7 (2.8); Blue 
Jay, 3 (1.1); Am. Crow, 2 (.g) ; Carolina Chickadee, 
i8 (7.2); Tufted Titmouse, 5 (1.9); White- 


Was 
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breasted Nuthatch, 6 (2.2); Brown Creeper, t (.5)3 


Winter Wren, 2 (.7); Carolina Wren, 2 (.9); 
Mockingbird, + (1); Hermit Thrush, 1) (.2); 
Eastern Bluebird, 1 (.3); Cedar Waxwing, 1 (.2)3 


Common Starling, 3 (1.2); House Sparrow, t (.5);3 
Cardinal, go (12); Am. Goldfinch, +  (.1); Slate- 
bield (2)'$ 
White-throated Sparrow, 13 Song Sparrow, 


colored Junco, 18, (7); Sparrow, 5 
(3.2); 
6 (2.4) Pou: Average of 136° birds per 190 


acres; 27 species (tgpg, Log birds; 25 species) (1948, 


159 birds; 24 species). Not included in’ tabulations 
(Jan. 6), 10 

(Jan. 27), 
Lurkeyv Vultures flying high to north in 3 
Jan. 28). REMARKS: 
sults for the third time show that the Cardinal was 


were flock of 55 Starlings over 
Purkey 
and 46 


area 
Vultures thying high to south 


separate groups The 1950 re 


by tar the most abundant bird. Phe junco main- 


tained its second position but was matched this 
the chickadee which showed a marked in- 
Out of 
flocks Containing more than 5 birds the chickadee 
total individuals. In other 


species the vearly comparisons matched fairly well 
I I 


year by 


crease over the vear before. nine mixed 


averaged 445 of the 
except for the high Starling count in) 1gy8. Species 
occurring on each trip were Downy Woodpecker, 
Chickadee and Cardinal. In addition to 
species seen on 50°) or more of the trips 
Lurkey Vulture, Am. Crow, Pufted Titmouse, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Winter Wren, Slate-col- 
White-throated) Sparrow, and 
Species present this vear that were not 
1gy9 Were Black Vulture, Het 
mit Ehrush, and Cedar Waxwing. Birds not present 


Carolina 
these, 
were 
ored  Junco Song 
Spal row 


recorded in) 1g4s on 


during the three studies but which had been seen 


in the areaat one time or other in) January dur 
preceding go years were Red-tailed Hawk, 
Mourning Red-headed = Wood 
pecker, Am. Robin, Brown-headed Cowbird, 
Fox Sparrow.—-Joun H 
Silver Spring, Md 


ing the 
Bob white, Dove, 
and 


Faurs, 1917 Elkhart Street, 


10. Central Hardwood Forest with Scattered 
Pine. Sizt: So acres. Location: Rock Creek Park, 
Washington, D. C.. south of Military: Road, east of 
Glover Road, and west of Rock Creek. Description 
or \rRev An area of partly mature second-growth 
hardwood forest, oaks, 


principally ot Luliptree, 


Beech and Pignut) Hickory, with) scattered pines. 
For detailed description, see Wood Thrush, Mav 
June topo. page roy. Chintrte: January tempera 
tures were nearly 5° above the normal of 48 
Phere was) practically: no precipitation CrENsUs 
Dares: Jan. 8, 15 (2 trips), 21, 22 (2 trips), 28, 29, 


1gQ50 Potal, 8 trips averaging 2 hours and 6 


minutes starting between Sits acm. and 3:30 pon. 
CUNsts 


\werage number of birds recorded per .oo 


acres of individ 


lurkes Vul 


habitat (with average number of 


uals in area pet trip in parentheses) : 


ture (overhead), 6 (4.6); Black Vulture (over- 
head), 1 5); Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1); Red 
tuthled Hawk, + 2); Red-bellied Woodpec ker, + 

1); Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, + t); Hairy 


Woodpecker l he 


Am. Crow, 6 (4.9): 


Downs Woodpecker, > (1.6): 


Carolina Chickadee, 1 (10) 


y 
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Tufted Titmouse, 2 (1.9); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3 (2.6); Red-breasted Nuthatch, + (1); 
Brown Creeper, 2) (1.6); Carolina Wren, + (.2); 


Eastern Bluebird, + (.1); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 


1 (4); Common Starling, +  (.1); Cardinal, 1 
(1.1); Purple Finch, 1 (1); Am. Goldfinch, + 
.t); Slate-colored Junco, + (.2).  “POTAL: Aver- 
age of qt birds per 100 acres; 22 species (1949, 31 


birds, 15 species) (1948. 54 birds, 20 species). Also 


Turkey Vul- 
tures flew high over the area, and Blue Jays oc- 


> Mallards flew through the area, to 


curred just out of the area none of which were in- 
Re aargk: It was shown in the 
reduction in the total bird 


cluded in the counts. 
1OyQ COUNT that a zg, 
population occurred in 


comparison to the 1948 


figure. “The present study showed a 24°) reduction 
Phere was an increase in the 
Am. Crow. The chickadee in- 
creased from g in 1gyg to 13, almost equalling the 
riggs count of 15. Phe Puftted Titmouse fell otf in 


1gfg to 5 from 15 in 1gg8 and showed a marked 


trom the 1gg8 count. 
Purkeys Vulture and 


reduction this vear, being only 2. In other species 


the counts were similar to the preceding vears. 
Fight mixed flocks of 3 or more species averaging 
io individuals, and including no Fringillidae, com 
of all small birds recorded. The Caro- 


lina Chickadee was the only species occurring on 


prised 52° 


every trip, while seen on 50°). or more of the trips 
Furkey Vulture, Hairy Woodpecker, Downs 
Woodpecker, Am. Crow, Tufted 


were 


Litmouse, White 


breasted Nuthatch, and Brown Creeper. Species 
recorded in 1g530 and not in 1gy8 or toygQ were 
Black Vulture, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Red-tailed 


Hawk, Red-breasted 
vear study has involved 26° species.—J. D. 
M. C. Crone, J. H. Fares, R. J. Wricet 
Society of District of Columbta) . 


and Nuthatch. The three 
Buccs, 


fudubon 


11. Central Hardwood Bottomland and Up- 
land Forest. Location: Esler Arboretum, Barren 
Road one mile north of Lima, Pa. Critare: Daily 
mean temperature during census period (Jan. 1 to 
total precipt- 
tation, 3.1 inches (t inch of snow for 2 days only). 
little ice, if 
during census period. 


~ 


Feb. 7), 40° (extremes. 17° to: 73°); 


any, on the streams 
Census Dates: 


There was vers 
Jan. 12, 17. 


18, 22, 24, 29; Feb. 4, 5. Total, 8 trips. Hours be 


tween torgo am. and 4:50 p.m. with 75°), after 


1:30 
p-m.; average 2ty4 per trip. Elevation 170-370 feet. 
Deciduous Forest 
Area: A: fairls 
roughly rectangular in shape with a few wet areas 
adjacent to) Dismal Run runs through the 
The canopy is about 75 feet 


Bottomland Sizi:) 30 acres. 


DESCRIPLION OF mature forest area 


which 
forest. in height. and 
the average diameter of tree trunks breast high 1s 
te inches. Over 14 species of trees were found in 


a transit of the area. Dominant trees in order of 


their abundance are Red Maple {deer rubrum 
52°. PTuliptree Lirtodendron  tulipifera ee, 
oaks (Quercus borealts, OQ. alba, Q. velutina) 9° 


hickories Carva lactniosa, C. tomentosa) 8°, 
White Ash (Fraxntnus americana) 6°), Black Cherry 
Prunus serotina) 6°), and all others 6: In 


most parts a distinct understory is present. Food 








supply seemed normal. Crnsus—Average number 
100 acres of habitat (with aver- 
age number of individuals in area per trip and 
highest number recorded in parentheses) : Turkey 
Vulture, 1 (.4, H 1); Red-tailed Hawk, 1 (.2, H_ 1); 
Horned Owl, (.1, H 1); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
1 (.2, H 1); Hairy Woodpecker, 3 (.8, H 1); 
Downy Woodpecker, 6 (1.7, H 3); Am. Crow, 28 
(8.9, H 21); Chickadee [sp.], 1 (2, H 2); Tufted 
Titmouse, 4 (1.1, H 3); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
, (1.4, H 2); Brown Creeper, 6 (1.7, H_ 4); Winter 
Wren, 2 (.8, H 1); Carolina Wren, 3 (1, H 1); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (.2, H 2); Cardinal, 4 
(1.4, H 2); Purple Finch, 6 (1.7, H 11); Am. Gold- 
finch, 1 (.4, H g); Eastern Towhee, 1 (.2, H 1); 
Slate-colored Junco, 6 (1.9, H 10) White-throated 
Sparrow, 5 (1.6, H 5); Song Sparrow, 3 (.9, H 8). 
‘Tora: 21 species, 87 birds (counting those flying 
over), 54 birds (not counting those flying over) , 
per 100 acres, (18 species, 182 and 46 in 1948-19493 
21 species, 436 and 53 in 1947-1948). The individ- 
ual trips for 1949-1950 ranged from go birds to 79 
birds per 100 Upland Deciduous Forest. 
Size: Jo acres. Description oF Area: A fairly ma- 
ture forest area, roughly “L” shaped. ‘wo small 
streams run out of the area. The canopy is about 
85 fect in height, and the average diameter of tree 
trunks breast high is 14 inches. Over 12 species of 
trees were found in a transit of the area. Dominant 
trees in order of their abundance are oaks (Quercus 
alba, Q. Borealis, Q. montana, Q. velutina, Q. mari- 
landica, Q. palustris) 57°(,. American Beech (Fagus 
grandifolia) 18°), hickory (Carya tomentosa) 8%, 
Fuliptree (Liriodendron tulipifera) 6%, Persim- 
mon (Diospyros virginiana) 5°,, Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum) 4°), and all others 11°%. A distinct un- 
derstory of many small trees and shrubs, and a few 
briar patches are present in the area. Food supply 
seemed normal. Crnsus—Average number of birds 
too acres of habitat (with average num- 
ber of individuals in area per trip and_ highest 
number recorded in’ parentheses): Turkey Vul- 
ture, | (.f H 1); Red-tailed Hawk, + (.2, H 1); 
Mourning Dove, + (2, H 2); Screech Owl, + (.t, 
Hoi); Horned Owl, + (2, H 1); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, t (5, H ot); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (1.4, 
Hy); Am. Crow, 26 (18, H 57); Chickadee |[sp.;, 


of birds seen per 


acres, 


seen per 


3 (2.1, H 10); Pufted Titmouse, + (.1, H 1); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (7, H 2); Winter 
Wren, + (.1, H 1); Carolina Wren, + (.4, H 1); 


Goiden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (.5, H 2); Cardinal, -4- 


(2, He 2); Purple Finch, 2 (1.4, H 11); Am. Gold 
finch, + (.4, HE 3); Slate-colored Junco, g (6.0, 
Hig); White-throated Sparrow, 3 (1.9, H 9); 


Song Sparrow, (1, Hoa). “Toran: 20 species, 50 


birds (counting those flving over), 22 birds 


(not 
counting those tlving over), per 100 acres, (16 spe- 
cies, 196 and 10 in 1947-1948; 13 species, gz and 16 
in wyS-1gyg). Lhe individual trips for 1949-1950 


ranged trom 5 birds to 37 birds per 100. acres. 


Rivargs: Lhe birds flying over this vear included 
not only the crows, but also the goldfinch and most 
of the Purple Finches. The “H™ to represent the 


highest number recorded was used to clarify cases 


like the Purple Finch. With only a total of 2 
(1.4), it would not be known if 5 birds were seen 
on one trip and 6 on another or any other combi- 
nation totaling 11 birds in 8 trips. With the total 
of 2 (1.4, H 11) this is at least partially cleared up. 
For the bottomland deciduous forest the total 
counts for the three years are very much alike, but 
the upland deciduous forest count for 1949-1950 is 
over twice that for the 1947-1948 count. This is 
accounted for by the juncos and White-throated 
Sparrows which were not present in 1947-1948, but 
made up 50°, of the 1949-1950 count. The juncos 
were found feeding in grassy openings of the forest 
resulting from the area’s being farmed of its larger 
trees in 1948 (described in the 1948-1949 count), 
and the White-throated Sparrows were only seen in 
slash piles of the branches of the cut trees which 
still had their dead leaves hanging on. ‘These 
slash piles must have provided extra food and 
cover. ‘There were not as many mixed flocks of 
birds seen this year as were seen in other years, but 
larger flocks of one species were seen. No trips 
were made at night, the owls were seen roosting 
during the day.—Paut W. Scuwape, Lenni, Pa. 


12. Bottomland Deciduous Forest. S!ze: 50 
acres. Location: Thatchers Wood Glen of the 
Cook County Forest Preserve District, River Forest, 
Ill. Description or AREA: A 1600 yard strip of de- 
ciduous river bottomland paralleling the east bank 
of the Des Plaines River about g miles due west 
of downtown Chicago. The canopy is about 60 
fect high, and the average diameter of the tree 
trunks breast high is 12 inches. Dominant trees in 
order of their abundance are: American Elm 
(Ulmus americana), Sugar Maple (Acer saccha- 
rum), Burr Oak (Quercus macrocarpa) , Red Oak 
(Quercus borealis), White Oak (Quercus alba), 
Cottonwood (Populus deltoides), Black Willow 
(Salix nigra) and Black Walnut (Juglans nigra) . 
The abundant understory consists of Red Haw 
(Crataegus mollis), Great Ragweed (Ambrosia 
trifida), Virginia Creeper (Psedera quinquefolia) , 
Fox Grape (Vitis labrusca) and Jumpseed (Tovara 
virginiana). WATER: Small portions of the area 
were flooded by the river and small pools, usually 
frozen, formed in the woods. CLImMare: Daily mean 
temperature during census period was 29.4° (7.1° 
abeve average) extremes were 1° and 63°; total 
precipitation was 3.77 (1.87 above average); very 
light patches of snow were on the ground on g of 
the 8 census days. River was partially frozen on 4 
of the 8 census days. This was one of the warm- 
est, wettest and most snowless winters on record 
in this area. Census Dates: Dec. 31; Jan. 1, 7, 8 
15, 22, 29; Feb. 5. Total, 8 trips. Hours per trip 
averaged 214. All trips took place from = g:10 to 
1i:4O am. Crnsus—Average number of birds seen 
per 100 acres of habitat (with average number of 
individuals in area per trip in parentheses): Mal- 
lard, (.1); Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 (1.7); Spar- 
row Hawk, (.1); Herring Gull, 3 (1.5); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, + (.1); Hairy Woodpecker, 2 
(1.2); Downy Woodpecker, 12 (5.8); Am. 


Crow, 
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28 (:3.8); Black-capped Chickadee, 32 (15.8); 
Tufted Titmouse, 4 (2); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
4 (2.2); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4 (2.2); Brown 
Creeper, 6 (2.8); Cardinal, 25 (12.6); Purple 
Finch, + (.1); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (.7); Slate-col- 
ored Junco, 33 (16.7); Fox Sparrow, + (.1); Song 
Sparrow, 2 (1). Torat: Average of 159 birds per 
100 acres. REMARKS: The one Mallard was on an 
open spot on the river and was probably decoyed 
in by some nearby domestic ducks. It flew off 
over the woods and was not seen again. The hawks 
were observed to be spending most of their time 
over farm fields adjacent to the area. Out of a 
total of 111 crows counted during the census a 
fleck of 55 were seen on one day only. Other- 
wise the average per trip was about 9g.  Car- 
dinals and juncos were most often associated of 
any two species. The gulls were never 
to alight in the area. They were probably strag- 
glers from Lake Michigan. A few House Spar- 
and Common Starlings seen on the edge 
of the area were definitely associated with nearby 
buildings. Except for the about 75%, 
of all passerine birds occurred in mixed flocks. 
Usually the majority of birds were in two mixed 
flocks about 1000 yards apart, one at the north end 
of the area and one at the south. ‘The southern 
flock contained chickadees, titmice, Downy Wood- 
peckers, nuthatches, creepers and kinglets. ‘The 
northern flock was usually composed of Cardinals, 
juncos, chickadees, Downy Woodpeckers and Song 
Sparrows. 
more than about 150 vards at anv time during the 
census. No kinglets were present in the area last 
winter. Am. Tree Sparrows were seen in the arca 
last winter.—A. C. Monracue, 417 South Blvd., 
Oak Park, Il. 


seen 
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crows, 


Neither flock was ever observed to move 


13. Mature Deciduous Floodplain Forest. 
Size: 46.5 acres. Location: Glen Echo, Md. De- 
SCRIPTION OF AREA: A flood plain in the Potomac 
River gorge northwest of Washington, D. C., cov- 
ered with a mature stand of deciduous hardwoods. 
A complete description of the area and results of 
two preceding studies appeared in the Wood 
Thrush, May-June 1949, pages 192-4. hese studies 
included 4.5 acres of water which are not included 
this vear. The 1949 study also appeared in Audu- 
bon Field Notes, June 1949, p. 190-1. As in 1949 
high water prevented the inclusion of Chautauqua 
Island in this study, CLIMATE: January was un- 
usually mild being nearly 15° above normal (48°). 
Thus the water areas were open. The precipita- 
tion of .1g1 inches was well below the normal of 
1.83 inches. CrNsus DATES: Jan. 7, 8, 14, 15, 28 (2 
trips), 29, 1950. Total, 7 trips averaging 3 hours 
and 6 minutes starting between 8:30 a.m. and 12:05 
p-m. CENsus—Average number of birds recorded 
per 100 acres of habitat (with average number of 
individuals in area per trip in parentheses) : Tur- 
key Vulture (overhead except 1), 5 (2.3); Black 


Vulture (overhead), + (.1); Red-shouldered 
Hawk, + (.1); Sparrow Hawk, + (.1); Barred 
Owl, 1 (.3); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4 (2); Yel- 
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low-bellied Sapsucker, + (.1) ;: Hairy Woodpecker, 
1 (.8); Downy Woodpecker, g (4); Blue Jay, 4 
(2); Am. Crow, 13 (6); Carolina Chickadee, 13 
(20); Tufted Titmouse, 19 (9g); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 13 (6); Brown Creeper, 11 (5); Winter 
Wren, 1 (.6); Carolina Wren, 2 (1); Eastern Blue- 
bird, 2 (.9); Golden-crowned Kinglet, + (.1); 
Common Starling, 11 (5); Myrtle Warbler, 4 (2); 
Cardinal, 4 (1.7); Evening Grosbeak, 6 (2.6); Pur- 
ple Finch, 2 (.7); Am. Goldfinch, g (4.4); Slate- 
colored Junco, 3 (1.4). ToraL: Average of 167 birds 
per 100 acres. REMARKs: Species which showed an 
increase over previous two years were the Turkey 
Vulture, Am. Crow, Carolina Chickadee, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Myrtle War- 
bler, and Evening Grosbeak. Other species remained 
about the same, except decreases were shown in 
Carolina Wren, Winter Wren, 
Kinglet, Common Starling, and Purple Finch. The 
White-throated Sparrow and Song Sparrow’ were 
absent from the area this vear. A total of 20 flocks 
more individuals of 3 or more species) of 
small birds, not including Fringillidae, occurred. 
The average flock contained 12.5 birds of 4 species. 
The flockings accounted for 66°, of the total small 
bird count. ‘The three species occurring on all 
trips were Downy Woodpecker, Carolina Chickadee, 
and Brown Creeper. 
not recorded during the two preceding studies 
were Wood Duck, Red-shouldered Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk, and Evening Grosbeak. .\ total of 41 
cies has been recorded in the area during the three 
periods.—J. H. Faurs, E. Hotway, A. R. Srick.ery, 
JR., E. J. Srivers, K. L. TRever, R. J. Wricit 
dubon Society of District of Columbia). 
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14, Western Plains—Cottonwood-Willow Bot- 
tomland, Size: 33 acres. Location: Along Cache 
la Poudre River, 214 miles southeast of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. Elevation, 4900 feet. Drscriprion oF 
ArrEA: As in 1949, except that much of the heavy 
undergrowth which formerly characterized the area 
has been destroyed as a result of intensive cattle 
grazing during the spring and summer. CLIMATE: 
Daily mean temperature during census period, 26° 
(extremes, -19° to 67°); total precipitation (rain 
and snow), .45 inches. Occasional strong northwest 
winds. River and creeks intermittently frozen 
throughout census period; pond completely frozen. 
Foop: Some seeds and berries; some rabbits and 
mice and many ducks for predators; trees and shrub 
branches covered with scale insects and insect eggs 
and pupae. CrNnsus DATEs: Dec. 25, 29; Jan. 6, 16, 
21, 26; Feb. 1, 2, 4. “Total, g trips. Hours per trip 
averaged 2. CErENsus—Average number of birds 
seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average num- 
ber of individuals in area per trip in parentheses) : 
Mallard, 2 (.8); Green-winged Teal, 6 (19); Red- 
tailed Hawk, -++ (.1); Swainson’s Hawk, 1 (.2);3 
Golden Eagle, 1 (.2); Bald Eagle, 1 (.4); Marsh 
Hawk, + (.1); Ring-necked Pheasant, 3 (.g); Kill- 


deer, 2 (.7); Wilson’s Snipe, 1 (.2); Short-eared 
Owl, + (.1); Belted Kingfisher, 1 (.3); Red- 
shafted Flicker, g (3); Downy Woodpecker, 4 











tle 








(1.2); Am. Magpie, 20 (6.7); Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 16 (5.3); Mountain Chickadee, 1 (.4); Brown 
Creeper, 1 (.2); Common Starling, + (.1); West- 
ern Meadowlark, + (.1); Red-winged Blackbird, 
23 (7.6); Brewer’s Blackbird, 2 (.7); House Finch, 
1 (.3); Pine Siskin, 1 (.3); Am. Goldfinch, 13 (4.4); 
Slate-colored Junco, 5 (1.7); Oregon Junco (Shu- 
feldt’s, 4; Pink-sided, 5.7), 29 (9.7); Am. ‘Tree 
Sparrow, 3 (1.1); White-crowned Sparrow (Gam- 
bel’s), 5 (1.8); Song Sparrow, 7 (2.4). TOTAL: 
Average of 160 birds per 100 acres. REMARKS: The 
chickadees and juncos generally occurred in mixed 
flocks, one group (including both species of chicka- 
dees) being located in the central area and one in 
the northwestern corner. Observed in flight over 
the area but not included in the tabulations were 
large numbers of Mallards and Pintails from a 
popular wintering site along the river to the south- 
east, and several flocks of Horned Larks. The de- 
creased number of Am. Tree and Song Sparrows 
over 1949 is possibly due to the destruction of 
suitable brushy habitats by grazing. Juncos showed 
a decided increase, whereas Am. Magpies and 
Black-capped Chickadees occurred in exactly the 
same density as in 1949. Brewer's Blackbirds, Am. 
Goldfinches, Killdeer, and Green-winged Teals were 
not as abundant as the figures suggest, having been 
observed in flocks on only a few dates.—R. G. 
BEIDLEMAN, Zoology Department, Colorado A & M 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


15. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub-swamp 
Borders. S1Zi: 60 acres.; 25 acres of water, 35 
acres of bushy or swampy borders. Location: Ta- 
kanassee Lake; Long Branch, N. J. Derscrirrion 
oF AREA: As in 1949, but with more houses and 
further landscaping along the south border. No 
evidence that this landscaping has created a new 
edge as yet. CLimare: Temperature on visits varied 
from 20° to 58°. The season was especially mild. 
No snow. Ponds open. Foop: Available at all 
times. Food for water birds not covered by ice 
at any time. Census Dares: Dec. 26, 30; Jan. 2, 8. 
14, 21, 22, 28; Feb. 4, 5. Total 10 trips, time afield 
g hours. Fresh Water Ponds. Crnsus—Average 
aumber of individuals per 100 acres of habitat 
(with average number of individuals in area per 
trip in parentheses): Pied-billed Grebe, 2 (0.4) 3 
Mute Swan, 2 (0.4); Canada Goose, 2 (0.6); Mal- 
lard, 116 (29.0); Black Duck, 31 (7.7); Pintail, 4 
(1.0); Green-winged Teal, 2 (0.4); scaup [sp.], 
5 (1.2); Am. Golden-eye, + (0.1); Buffle-head, + 
(0.1) ; White-winged Scoter, + (0.1); Iceland Gull, 
2 (0.4); Great Black-backed Gull, 14 (3.5); Her- 
ring Gull, 116 (29.0); Ring-billed Gull, 1 (0.2); 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 1 (0.3). ToraL: water birds; 
average of 298 individuals per 100 acres. Shrub 
swamp borders. Census: Sparrow Hawk, 1 (0.4); 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 1 (0.8);  Yellow-shafted 


Flicker, 2 (0.6); Downy Woodpecker, + (0.1); Am. 
Crow, 2 (0.7); Carolina Chickadee, 1 (0.3); Winter 
Wren, 1 (0.2); Catbird, 1 (0.2); Cedar Waxwing, 
19 (6.8); Myrtle Warbler, 8 (2.9); Cardinal, g 
(1.1); Am. Goldfinch, 10 (3.5); Slate-colored 





Junco, 8 (2.8); Am. Tree Sparrow, 3 (1.0); Field 
Sparrow, + (0.1); White-throated Sparrow, 23 
(8.0) ; Swamp Sparrow, 1 (0.4); Song Sparrow, 11 
(9.8).  Torat for land area, g5 birds per 100 
acres. Remarks: The Mallards are probably feral 
birds, breeding for the most part near by; the Mute 
Swan is a visitor from outside the area. The gulls 
as usual seem to stop in for short periods of rest 
and among their numbers was a rarity for this sec- 
tion. A single Iceland Gull was found on Jan. 22, 
and again on Feb. 4, whereas two were present to- 
gether on Feb. 5. The White-winged Scoter was 
found on a single very windy day. The nearness 
of the ocean seems to act as an additional edge. 
Irving Black helped on most of the field trips, and 
on the identity of the Iceland Gull—GerorcrE M. 
SEELEY, 339 Eastbourne Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 


16. Agricultural Fields and Serub, Size: 100 
acres. Location: North of Eastover, in central 
South Carolina. Description oF Area: Six divi- 
sions, fenced; three planted with Red and Ladino 
Clover and winter grass, pigs and cows graziag; 
other three freshly plowed. Area bisected by 
paved highway; thin grassy border, some sedze, 
along highway, with occasional wild plum thicket 
and low blackberry briars. One large oak (Quer- 
cus alba) in center pasture section; water “hole” in 
low part of first pasture section. CiLIMate: Daily 
mean temperature during census period, 59 de- 
grees F. (extremes 42° to 84°; above normal). 
Census Dates: Jan. 14, 18, 20, 25, 27; Feb. 2. Total, 
6 trips. Hours per trip averaged, 3. CENsUs— 
Average number of birds seen per 100 acres of 
habitat (with average number of individuals in 
area per trip in parentheses): Turkey Vulture, 1 
(.5); Black Vulture, 4 (3.9); Red-shouldered 
Hawk, + (.2); Marsh Hawk, + (.3); Sparrow 
Hawk, 1 (.8); Killdeer, 1 (1.2); Mourning Dove, 2 
(1.7); Eastern Phoebe, 2 (2.3); Horned Lark, 8 
(8.3); Am. Crow, 5 (4.8); Bewick’s Wren, + (.2); 
Mockingbird, + (.1); Am. Robin, 5 (5.2); Eastern 
Bluebird, 19 (19.2); Water Pipit, g2 (92.2); Log- 
gerhead Shrike, 3 (3.2); Common Starling, 29 
(29.2); Myrtle Warbler, 18 (18.2); Pine Warblez, 
34 (34-3); Palm Warbler, 4 (3.7) ; Eastern Meadow- 
lark, 16 (16.3); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (1.7); Savannah 
Sparrow, 8 (7.7); Vesper Sparrow, 2 (2.2); Slate- 
colored Junco, 15 (14.8); Chipping Sparrow, 25 
(24.8); Field Sparrow, 5 (4.8); White-throated 
Sparrow, 4 (4.2); Song Sparrow, 4 (4.0). TOTAL: 
Average of 300 birds per 100 acres.—Mrs. WILL 
Faver, ANNE Faver, Mrs. GERARD MCNAMEEF AND 
Mrs. CLiypE Sisson, Eastover, 8. C. 





17. Mixed Oak and Hemlock Forest. Size: 
146 acres. Location: The Greenbrook Sanctuary 
in the New Jersey section of Palisades Interstate 
Park is located 5 miles north of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge and 214 miles south of Alpine, N. J. 
DeEscrIPTION: This is one of the wildest areas left on 
the top of the Palisades. Bounded on the west by 
Route No. gW and on the east by the sheer face 
of the cliff and the Hudson River. It is only a 
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small section of Interstate Park. Briefly it is a sec- 
tion of mixed Hardwoods which are predominantly 
Oaks and several stands of Hemlocks. 
brook which runs through the middle of the area 
follows a 


There is a 
and natural gorge to the edge of the 
cliffs which at this point are about goo feet high. 
CLIMATE: 
Was) sunny, 


The weather varied from a day which 
with a temperature 

to a day when the temperature was 62° 
another day when it foggy 
could not see the Hudson River from the top of 
the chill. 
brook. 
and 29. 


cold, and clear 
about 15 
and to Was so you 
There was always open water in the 
Census Dates: Dec. 21, Jan. 4, 8, 15, 28, 
Average Time: 3 hours per trip. CErnsus 
\verage number of birds seen or heard per 100 
acres of habitat (average number of individuals in 
area per trip in parentheses): Am. Golden-eye, + 
(.3); Am. Merganser, 1 (.8); Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, (.7); Red-tailed Hawk, + (.3); Rough- 
legged Hawk, (1); Herring Gull, 8 (11.5); 
Horned Owl, 1 (1.2); Pileated Woodpecker, 
(.5); Hairy Woodpecker, + (.1); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2 (2.5); Blue Jay, + (.3); Am. Crow, + 
(.3);  Black-capped Chickadee, 8 (12); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 (1.8); Am. Robin, + (.3); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (1.3); Cedar Waxwing, 
t+ (.7); Myrtle Warbler, + (.1); Am. Goldfinch, 
2 (3.5); Slate-colored Junco, 2 (3.3); Am. Tree 
Sparrow, 1 (1.7); Song Sparrow, + (.1). TOTAL: 
Average of go birds per 100 acres. REMARKS: Since 
the Palisades Interstate Park extends from the 
George Washington Bridge at Fort Lee, N. J., 121% 
miles north along the Hudson River, small flocks of 
birds like juncos and chickadees have a very large 
area in which to wander. This may no doubt ac- 


count for the fact that on one day we saw one 
Black-capped Chickadee and on another forty-one. 
From the top of the cliff we have seen the Bald 
Eagle and Peregrine Falcon though they were not 
seen in the sanctuary area during the census.— 


STEPHEN COLLINS and WILLIAM Downin, with tne 
cooperation of the following members of the Hack- 
ensack Audubon Society: H. Armitt, J. Boldtmann, 
F. Elliott, D. Gooding, J. Mann, C. Siess, F. Spring. 


18. City Cemetery. Siz: 35 acres. Location: 
At the end of Mountain Avenue on the west edge 
of Fort Collins, Colo. Elevation, 5060 feet. Di 


SCRIPTION OF ARG A: A flat, rectangular plot contain- 
ing the following types of land: grassy spaces (in- 
cluding grave sites), 60°); trees, 25°% (deciduous, 
coniferous, 5°%); dirt shrubs, 
5°. ‘The trees include American Elm, Chinese 
Elm, Hackberry, Russian Olive, Maple, Rocky 
Mountain Cedar, Colorado Blue Spruce, and Por- 
Pine; include Lilac, Hydrangea, 
Spiraea, and Japanese Barberry. ‘The cemetery is 
hounded on the south by a golf course, on the 
other three sides by residences and uncultivated 
lots. An irrigation ditch borders the eastern edge. 
Cumate: Daily mean temperature during census 
period, 26° (extremes, -19° to 67°); total precipita- 
(rain and snow), .45 inches. Occasional 
strong northwest winds. Foop: A variety of flowers 
(hothouse), shrubs and trees provide seeds and 
spruce nuts being especially abundant; 
many tree and shrub branches ‘covered with insect 
eggs and pupae. Crnsus Dares: Dec. 27; Jan. 2, 
12, 19, 25, 29; Feb. 3, 5, 6. Total, 9 trips. Hours 
per trip averaged 114. Average number of birds 
seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average number 
of individuals in area per trip in parentheses) : 
Prairie Falcon, + (.1); Horned Owl, 1 (.4); Red- 
shafted Flicker, 8 (2.9); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 
(.4); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (.3); Am. Magpie, 1 
(.2); Black-capped Chickadees, 5 (1.9); Mountain 
Chickadee, g (3.3); Brown Creeper, 2 (.6) ; Cedar 
Waxwing, + (.1); House Sparrow, 3 (.9); House 
Finch, 13 (4.2); Am. Goldfinch, 3 (.9); White- 
winged Junco, 1 (.2); Slate-colored Junco, 8 (2.7): 
Oregon Junco (Shufeldt’s, 9.7; Pink-sided, 39.7) , 
14t (49.4); Gray-headed Junco, 7 (2.4); Am. Tree 
Sparrow, 1 (.2); White-crowned Sparrow (Gam 
bel’s), 1 (3). ‘Torat: Average of 204 birds per 
100 acres. ReEMARKs: On the few days during the 
census period when the ground (and, consequently, 
food) was covered with snow, the juncos moved 
out of the cemetery into nearby weed fields. All 
juncos and chickadees moved and fed in mixed 
flocks; there were two fairly distinct groups in the 
cemetery during most of the census period. ‘The 
House Finches were not as abundant as is sug- 
vested, most of them having been observed in a 
large flock on only one census date.—R. G. BEIDLE- 
MAN, Zoology Department, Colorado A & M Col: 
lege, Fort Collins, Colo, 
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